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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains infor- 

mation that can be applied in manag- 
ing farms and woodlands; in selecting 
sites for roads, buildi or other 
structures; and in appraising the value of 
tracts of land for agriculture, industry, or 
recreation, 


Locating Soils 

All of the soils of Tensas Parish are 
shown on the detailed map at the back of 
this publication. This map consists of 
many sheets made from aerial photo- 
graphs, Each sheet is numbered to corre- 
spond with numbers shown on the Index 
to Mup Sheets, ) 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil 
areas are outlined and are identified by 
symbol. All areas marked with the same 
symbol are the same kind of oil, The soil 
symbol is mside the area if there is enough 
room; otherwise, it is outside and a pointer 
shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be 
used to find information in this publiea- 
tion. This guide lists all of the soils of the 

rish in alphabetic order by map symbol. 
I shows the page where each kind of soil 
is described, and also the for the 


capability unit, the woodlan or 
any other group in whieh the poll iae tee 


grouping the soils according to their suit- 
ability or limitation for a particular use. 
Translucent material can used ag an 
overlay over the soil map and colored to 
show soils that have the same limitation 
or suitability. For example, soils that have 
a slight limitation for a given use can be 
colored green, those with a moderate limi- 
tation can be colored yellow, and those 
with a severe limitation can be colored red. 

Farmers those who work with 
formers can learn about use and m: 
ment of the soils from descriptions of the 
soils -_ from the discussions of the 
en ity groups, 

Wanataes ay others can refer to the 
section “Woodland,” where the soils of 
the parish are grouped according to their 
suitability for trees, 53 

temen, and othens 


Game ere. ” 
concerned with wildlife will find informa- 
tion ubout soils and wildlife in the section 
“Wildlife.” 


Engineers and builders will find under 

ing Uses" tables that describe 
soil p that affect engineering and 
show the relative suitability of the soils 


for specified neeri ju 
Malohalats dl sthars ses rackets 


others can read about how 
the soils formed and how they are classi- 
fied in the section “Formation and Classi- 
fication of the Soils.” 
_ Students, teachers, and others will find 
information about soils and their mani 
ment in various parts of the text, depend- 
ing on their particular interest. 
 Neweomery in Tensas Parish may be 
peceyad interested in the section “Gen. 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are deseribed, They may also be in- 
terested im the section “General Nature 
of the Parish.” 
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ENSAS PARISH is in the northeastern part of 
Louisiana (fig. 1). It has a total area of 418,440 acres, of 
which 20,805 acres are lakes, bayous, and rivers. The 
northern part of the parish is drained by Bayou Vidal; 
the central part by Bieler and Clark Bayous and the Big 
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Figure 1.—Location of Tensas Parish in Louisiana. 


and Little Choctaw Bayous; and the western part by the 
Tensas River. St. Joseph, the parish seat, is in ie southern 
part of the parish. The climate is warm and temperate. 
Summers are hot and humid. Winters are mild. 

The soils formed in alluvium deposited by the Missis- 
sippi River and range from loamy sand to clay in texture, 
They are level to undulating. Most of the parish is 
undulating. 

Tensas Parish is mainly a farming area. For many years 
the main crops have been cotton, corn, soybeans, and 
small grain. Pecans are grown as a supplemental source 
of income, but few truck crops or other specialty crops 
are grown. In recent years the parish has become one of 
the leaders in beef cattle production; practically every 
plantation has a high-grade herd. About 62 percent of the 

arish is hardwood forest. Each year part of the wood- 
and acreage is cleared for crops and pasture. 

The parish supports one of the largest populations of 
white-tailed deer in the State, and much of the woodland 
is leased by hunting clubs. Lake Bruin and Lake St. 
Joseph offer many opportunities for boating, fishing, and 
other aquatic sports. Areas bordering the lakes are being 
developed for these purposes. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Tensas Parish, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. 

They went into the parish knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the parish, they ob- 
served steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size of 
streams; kinds of native plants or crops; and many facts 
about the soils. They dug many holes to expose soil profiles. 
A profile is the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in 
a soil; it extends from the surface down into the parent 
material that has not been changed much by leaching or 
by roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in parishes nearby and in places more distant. 
They classified and named the soils according to nation- 
wide, uniform procedures. To use this publication effi- 
ciently, it is necessary to know the kinds of groupings most 
used in a local soil classification. 
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Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil series. 
Except for different texture in the surface layer, the major 
horizons of all the soils of one series are similar in thick- 
ness, arrangement, and other important characteristics. 
Each soil series is named for a town or other geographic 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was first 
observed and mapped. Commerce and Sharkey, for ex- 
ample, are the names of two soil series. All the soils in 
the United States having the same series name are essen- 
tially alike in those characteristics that affect their be- 
havior in the natural, undisturbed landscape. Soils of one 
series can differ somewhat in texture of the surface soil 
and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic that 
affects use of the soils by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in the texture 
of their surface layer. According to such differences in 
texture, separations called soil types are made. Within a 
series, all the soils having a surface layer of the same tex- 
ture belong to one soil type. Commerce silt loam_and 
Commerce silty clay loam are two soil types in the Com- 
merce series. The difference in the texture of their surface 
layers is apparent from their names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use, that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil map 
as one unit. Such soil types are divided into soil phases. 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Commerce silt loam, 0 to 1 
percent slopes, is one of two phases of a soil type that has a 
slope range of 0 to 3 percent. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew soil boundaries of 
the individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, and 
other details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. 
The soil map in the back of this publication was prepared 
from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type. It is not 
exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show on 
such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some other 
kind that have been seen within an area that is dominantly 
of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists have 
a problem of delineating areas where different kinds of 
solls are so intricately mixed or occur in such small mdi- 
vidual tracts that it is not practical to show them separately 
on the map. They show this mixture of soils as one map- 
ping unit and call it a soil complex. Ordinarily, a soil 
complex is named for the major kinds of soils in it, for 
example, Bruin-Mhoon complex, gently undulating. 

Another kind of mapping unit is the undifferentiated 
group, which consists of two or more soils that, may occur 
together without regularity in pattern or relative propor- 
tion. The individual tracts of the component soils could 
be shown separately on the map, but the differences be- 
tween the soils are so slight that the separation is not 
important for the objectives of the soil survey. An example 
is Clayey alluvial land and Sharkey clay, overflow, 0 to 5 
percent slopes. 


In most areas surveyed there are tracts in which the soil 
material is so rocky, so shallow, or so frequently worked 
by wind or water that it cannot be classified by soil series. 
‘These tracts are shown on the soil map like other mappin; 
units, but they are given descriptive names and are called 
land types rather than soils. In this parish, for example, 
soil affected by salt water and by oily liquids from oil and 
gas wells is called “Oil-waste land.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soil are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field and plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are 
estimated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been as- 
sembled. The mass of detailed information then needs to 
be organized in such a way that it is readily useful to 
different groups of readers, among them farmers, ranchers, 
managers of woodland, engineers, and homeowners. Group- 
ing soils that are similar in suitability for each specified use 
is the method of organization commonly used in soil sur- 
veys. The soil scientists set up trial groups, based on the 
yield and practice tables and other data. They test these 
groups by further study and by consultation with farmers, 
agronomists, engineers, and others; then they adjust the 
groups according to the results of their studies and consul- 
tation. Thus, the groups that are finally evolved reflect up- 
to-date knowledge of the soils and their behavior under 
present methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map in this publication shows, in color, 
the soil associations in Tensas Parish. A soil association 
is a landscape that has a distinctive proportional pattern of 
soils. It normally consists of one or more major soils and 
at least one minor soil, and it is named for the major soils. 
The soils in one association may occur in another, but in a 
different pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in the parish, who 
want to compare different parts of the parish, or who want 
to know the location of large tracts that are suitable for a 
certain kind of farming or other land use. Such a map is 
not suitable for planning the management of a farm or 
field, because the soils in any one association ordinarily 
differ in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other char- 
acteristics that affect management. 

The nine soil associations in Tensas Parish are described 
in the paragraphs that follow. 


1, Tensas-Alligator association 
Clayey, acid soils on ridges and in swales 


This association is characterized by low parallel ridges 
and swales formed by the meandering of the Mississippi 
River. The swales are 500 feet to several miles long and 
50 to 300 feet wide. The ridges are 1 to 8 feet higher than 
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the swales, are slightly rounded, and are 100 to 400 feet 
wide. This association makes up 25 percent of the parish. 

Tensas soils, which make up about 50 percent of the 
association, are on the crests and the upper slopes of the 
ridges. Their uppermost layers are clay and silty clay 
loam. At a depth of 15 to 30 inches are layers of a et 
acid to very strongly acid silt loam, very fine sandy loam, 
or silty clay loam. 

Alligator soils, which make up about 30 percent of the 
association, are on the lower slopes of the ridges and in the 
swales. They are poorly drained clays that are very slowly 
permeable to a depth of 42 inches or more and are medium 
acid to very strongly acid. 

Also included in this association are minor areas of 
Dundee soils, which are on the crests of the ridges, and 
minor areas of Sharkey soils, which are in the swales. 

About 60 percent of this association is woodland. About 
25 percent is used for cultivated crops and pasture, Cotton, 
soybeans, wheat, oats, and pasture grasses are the main 
crops. Most of the farms are of the type operated by the 
owner and his family. The main sources of income are 
cultivated crops, beef cattle, and dairy products. Most 
of the woodland is owned by large lumber companies. 


2. Bruin-Robinsonville-Crevasse association 
Loamy and sandy soils on ridges and in swales 


This association is characterized by parallel ridges and 
swales formed by the meandering of the Mississippi River. 
The swales are 25 to 150 feet wide. The ridges are 1 to 5 
feet higher than the swales and are 100 to 200 feet wide. 
This association makes up 2 percent of the parish. It is 
in the east-central part. 

Bruin soils, which make up about 45 percent of the 
association, are on the upper slopes of the ridges. They 
are moderately well drained, moderately permeable silt 
loams. 

Robinsonville soils, which make up about 25 percent of 
the association, are on the crests of the ridges. They are 
well-drained, moderately permeable very fine sandy loams. 

Crevasse soils, which make up about 14 percent of the 
association, occur as narrow areas on the crests of the 
ridges. They are sandy, rapidly permeable, and droughty. 

Also included in this association are small areas of 
Commerce soils, which are on the lower slopes of the 
ridges, and small areas of Mhoon, Tunica, and Sharkey 
soils, which are in the swales. 

About 96 percent of this association is used for culti- 
vated crops and pasture. Cotton, soybeans, wheat, oats, 
and pasture grasses are the main crops. Most of the farms 
are of the type operated by the owner. The main sources 
of income are cultivated crops and beef cattle. Much of 
the association is in large land holdings of 800 acres or 
more. The rest: is in smaller holdings of 100 acres or less. 


3. Alluvial land-Sharkey association 


Clayey, loamy, and sandy deposits subject to overflow, be- 
hind the I ississippi levee : ae 


_ This association is subject to periodic overflow, depo- 
sition, scouring, and streambank cutting. It occurs east of 
the Mississippi River and between the Mississippi River 
and its levees. It makes up about 10 percent of ie parish. 

Clayey alluvial land and Sharkey clay, which together 


make up about 75 pee of this association, are in de- 
pressions, Crevasse fine sand makes up about 13 percent of 
the association, and Loamy alluvial land about 12 percent. 
Also included are spots of Robinsonville very fine sandy 
loam. 

Most of this association is woodland. The rest is used 
for pasture and hay. 


4. Newellton-Sharkey association 
Clayey, alkaline soils on ridges and in swales 


This association is characterized by low ridges and 
swales that formed in clay deposited by the meandering 
Mississippi River. The swales are long and 20 to 200 feet. 
wide. The ridges are 1 to 5 feet higher than the swales and 
are 100 to 300 feet wide. This association makes up about 
4 percent of the parish. Most of it is in the northeastern 
part. 

Newellton soils, which make up about 55 percent of the 
association, are on the crests and the uppermost slopes of 
the ridges. They are somewhat poorly drained and slowly 
permeable. Their surface layer is slightly acid or neutral 
clay. It is underlain by moderately alkaline, loamy ma- 
terial at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 

Sharkey soils, which make up about 33 percent of the 
association, are in the swales. ‘They are poorly drained 
and very slowly permeable. Their surface layer is slightly 
acid or neutra. On . It is underlain by layers of clay or 
silty clay to a depth of 42 inches or more. 

Also included in this association are spots of Tunica 
soils, which are on the lower slopes of the ridges, and spots 
of Commerce silty clay loam and Newellton silty clay loam, 
which are on the crests of the ridges. 

About 75 percent of this association is used for culti- 
vated crops and pasture. Cotton, soybeans, wheat, oats, 
and pasture grasses are the main crops. Most of the farms 
are of the type operated by the owner. The main sources 
of income are cultivated crops, beef cattle, and sheep. 
About 20 percent of the association is woodland. 


5. Commerce-Bruin-Robinsonville association 
Loamy soils on natural levees 


This association occupies the natural levees of the Mis- 
sissippi River and its recently abandoned channels, Most 
of it is along Lake St. Joseph and Lake Bruin, in the 
eastern part of the parish. It makes up about 6 percent of 
the parish. 

Commerce soils, which make up about 45 percent of the 
association, are somewhat poorly drained and moderately 
permeable. Their surface layer is medium acid to neutral 
silt loam and silty clay loam, and their subsoil is neutral 
to moderately alkaline silt loam and silty clay loam. 

Bruin soils, which make up about 35 percent of the as- 
sociation, are on some of the higher parts of the natural 
levees, at elevations above Commerce soils. They are mod- 
erately well drained and moderately permeable. Their 
surface layer is slightly acid or neutral silt loam. Their 
subsoil is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 

Robinsonville soils, which make up about 10 percent 
of the association, are on the crests of narrow ridges on 
the natural levees. The ridges are slightly rounded and 
1 to 5 feet high. Few of these are more than 200 feet wide. 
Robinsonville soils are well drained and moderately per- 
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meable. Their surface layer and subsoil are slightly acid 
or neutral very fine sandy loam. 

This association also includes minor areas of Mhoon, 
Newellton, Tunica, and Sharkey soils. 

This association contains some of the most productive 
soils in the parish. About 96 percent of it is used for culti- 
vated crops and pasture. Cotton, corn, soybeans, wheat, 
oats, and pasture grasses are the main crops. Most of the 
farms are 300 acres or more in size. The main sources of 
income are cultivated crops and beef cattle. 


6. Tensas-Dundee-Alligator association 
Clayey and loamy soils along natural levees 


This association is characterized by natural levees, 
ridges, and swales that. formed in clayey and silty material 
deposited by the meandering Mississippi River. Most of it 
occurs along the natural levees of the Choctaw, Muddy, 
and Van Buren Bayous in the southern part of the parish. 
This association makes up about 12 percent of the parish. 

Tensas soils, which make up about 40 percent of the 
association, are on the lower parts of the natural levees 
and on the ridges. They are poorly drained, very slowly 
permeable, and slightly acid to very strongly acid. Their 
surface layer is clay, silty clay, or silty clay loam, and their 
subsoil is clay. These soils are underlain by loamy material 
at.a depth of 15 to 30 inches. 

Dundee soils, which make up about 30 percent of the 
association, are on the higher parts of the natural levees 
and on the crests of the ridges. They are somewhat poorly 
drained. Their surface layer is silt loam or silty clay loam, 
and their subsoil is slightly acid to very strongly acid, 
moderately slowly permeable clay loam. 

Alligator soils, which make up about 20 percent of the 
association, are on broad, level areas and in the swales. 
They are clay to a depth of 42 inches or more, are poorly 
drained, and are very slowly permeable. The texture of 
the surface layer ranges from silt loam to clay. 

Also included in this association are small areas of 
Sharkey and Goldman soils. 

Most of this association is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Soybeans, wheat, oats, cotton, and corn are the 
main crops. The farms range from small units operated 
by the ey to large plantations. The main sources of 
income are cultivated crops, beef cattle, and dairy products. 


7. Dundee-Tensas-Goldman association 
Loamy and clayey, acid soils on ridges and in swales 


This association is characterized by ridges and swales 
that formed in sandy and clayey material deposited by the 
meandering Mississippi River. The swales are long and are 
50 to 200 feet wide. The ridges are 1 to 8 feet higher than 
the swales, are slightly rounded, and are 100 to 250 feet 
wide. This association makes up about 3 percent of the 
parish. It is in the central and southwestern parts. 

Dundee soils, which make up about 40 percent of the 
association, are predominantly on the uppermost slopes 
of the ridges. They are somewhat poorly drained and mod- 
erately slowly permeable. Their surface layer is silt loam 
or silty clay loam. Their subsoil is slightly acid to very 
strongly acid clay loam. 

_ Tensas soils, which make up about 30 percent of the asso- 
ciation, are in the swales and on the lower slopes of the 


ridges. They are poorly drained, very slowly permeable, 
and slightly acid to very strongly acid. The uppermost, 
layers are clay or silty clay loam. These soils are underlain 
by loamy material at a depth of 15 to 30 inches. 

Goldman soils, which make up about 20 percent of the 
association, are on the crests and the uppermost slopes of 
the ridges. They are moderately well drained and moder- 
ately rapidly permeable. Their surface layer is very fine 
sandy loam, and the subsoil is medium acid to very strongly 
acid loam. These soils are more droughty than Dundee 
and _Tensas soils, 

Also included in this association are small areas of 
Alligator and Sharkey soils, which are in the swales. 

About 80 percent of this association is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. Cotton, soybeans, wheat, oats, and pas- 
ture grasses are the main crops. The farms range in size 
from small units operated by the family to large planta- 
tions. About 15 percent of the association is woodland. 


8 Sharkey-Alligator-Tunica association 
Clayey soils in broad, level areas 


This association is characterized by broad, low, level 
areas on the flood plain, where floodwater moved very 
slowly and deposited fine sediments, mainly clay. The 
larger areas are 1 to 6 miles wide and 3 to 12 miles long. 
This association occurs throughout the parish. It makes up 
35 percent of the parish. 

harkey clay, which makes up about 65 percent of the 
association, is dark gray and poorly drained. Its subsoil 
is very slowly permeable, slightly acid to moderately alka- 
line clay. 

Alligator clay, which makes up 20 percent of the asso- 
ciation, is gray and poorly drained. Its subsoil is very 
slowly permeable, medium acid to very strongly acid clay. 

Tunica clay, which makes up 10 percent of the associa- 
tion, is dark gray, poorly drained, and slowly permeable. 
It is underlain by loamy material at a depth of 20 to 
30 inches. 

Also included in this association are small areas of 
Dundee and Tensas soils. 

Most of this association is woodland. The rest is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. Cotton, soybeans, rice, and 
pasture grasses are the main crops. The farms range from 
small units operated by the family to large plantations. 
The main sources of income are wood crops, cultivated 
crops, beef cattle, dairy cattle, and sheep. 


9. Newellton-Commerce-Tunica association 
Clayey and loamy, alkaline soils on ridges and in swates 


This association is characterized by low parallel ridges 
and swales formed by the meandering of the Mississippi 
River. The swales are long and are 25 to 100 feet wide. 
The ridges are 1 to 5 feet higher than the swales, are 
slightly rounded, and are 50 to 200 feet wide. This associa- 
tion makes up about 3 percent of the parish. It occurs in 
the northeastern part. 

Newellton soils, which make up 40 percent of the asso- 
ciation, are predominantly on the uppermost slopes of 
the ridges but are also in the swales. They are somewhat 
poorly drained and are slowly permeable. Their surface 
layer is clay, and they have loamy material at a depth of 
10 to 20 inches. 
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Commerce soils, which make up 25 percent of the asso- 
ciation, are on the crests of the ridges and are somewhat 
poorly drained. 

Tunica soils, which make up 20 percent of the associa- 
tion, are on the lower slopes of the ridges and in the swales. 
They are similar to Newellton soils, except that they are 
poorly drained and have loamy material at a depth of 
20 to 30 inches. 

Also included in this association are areas of Bruin and 
Robinsonville soils, which are on the crests of the ridges, 
and Sharkey soils, which are in the swales. 

Most of this association is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Cotton, soybeans, corn, wheat, oats, and pasture 
grasses are the main crops. A large part of the association 
is in farms of 300 acres or more. Most farms are operated 
by the owner. The main sources of income are cultivated 
crops, beef cattle, and sheep. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes the soil series and mapping units 
of Tensas Parish, The approximate acreage and the pro- 
portionate extent of each mapping unit are given in table 1. 

A general description of each soil series is given, and 
this is followed by brief descriptions of the mapping 
units in that series. Thus, for full information on any one 
mapping unit, it is necessary to read the description of the 
soil series as well as the description of the mapping unit. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is a symbol 
in parentheses. This symbol identifies the mapping unit on 
the detailed soil map. Listed at the end of the description 
of each mapping unit are the capability unit, the wood- 
land group, and the wildlife group in wile the mapping 
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unit has been placed. The page on which each capability 
unit is described can be found readily by referring to the 
“Guide to Mapping Units.” The woodland and wildlife 
classifications for each soil can also be found by referring 
to the “Guide to Mapping Units.” The woodland and wild- 
life groups are described in tables 3 and 7 in the sections 
“Woodland” and “Wildlife.” Many terms used in the soil 
descriptions and other sections of the publication are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Alligator Series 


Soils of the Alligator series are poorly drained (fig. 2). 
They formed in fine-textured alluvium deposited by the 
Mississippi River. They occur in low areas in the western 
part of the parish. Typically, the surface layer is dark- 
gray clay. It is underlain by several feet of gray clay 
mottled with yellowish brown and strong brown. 

Alligator soils are associated with Dundee, Tensas, and 
Sharkey soils. They are more poorly drained and finer 
textured than Dundee soils. They lack the layers of silt 
loam, very fine sandy loam, or silty clay loam that are 
typical of Tensas soils, They are lighter colored and more 
acid than Sharkey soils. 

The following profile of Alligator clay is on a broad flat 
50 feet north of State Highway 566 and 6 miles west of 
Waterproof, SWY%4,NEY, sec. 31, T. 10 N., R. 10 EB, 


Ai1—0 to 1 inch, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay; weak, 
fine, granular structure; firm; many fine roots; few 
partially decayed leaves; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

A12—1 to 6 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay ; common, fine, faint, 
dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles and few, 
fine, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blockly structure ; firm ; 


TaBLe 1—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil Area Extent Soll Area Extent 
Acres Percent Acres Percent 
Alligator clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes______---- 30, 554 7. 4l\Newellton clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes_....--- 2, 748 7 
Alligator clay, gently undulating__ ars 2, 700 . 7||Newellton silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes_ 407 ae 
Alligator clay, undulating. ________- is 583 . 1/Newellton clay, 1 to 5 percent slopes_-__----- 1, 612 4 
Bruin silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes ae 6, 557 1. 6||Newellton-Mhoon silty clay loams, gently un- 
Bruin silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes__------ 803 22]. dulating2 2.022.225 22 s2oee esc e eee eseee = 1, 522 “4 
Bruin-Mhoon complex, gently undulating-_-_ 5, 234 1. 3|/Newellton-Commerce-Tunica complex, undu- 
Bruin-Robinsonville-Crevasse complex, undu- lating: 226225 soececves Soe he nest tess 3, 505 8 
Vatinies sts oles ee te Mp a tea 1,014 . 2||Newellton-Sharkey clays, undulating 14, 693 3.6 
Clayey alluvial land and Sharkey clay, over- Oil-waste land_____.--.-------------------- 506 al 
flow, 0 to 5 percent slopes___.-__._-____-- 29, 080 7. 0] Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 per- 
Commerce silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes____ 10, 000 2.4] cent slopes A coe canes es See eooeee es 405 al 
Commerce silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes-_-_- 823 . 2)Sharkey clay _.-.----- 93, 817 22.7 
Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent Sharkey silty clay loam_-_ 1, 387 3 
SlOpess.-- oe eeak ot oot neo ee 2, 456 . 6/Sharkey silt loam__-__- 811 +2 
Commerce silty clay loam, gently undulating_ 1, 409 . 3/Sharkey clay, overflow_ 8, 200 2.0 
Crevasse fine sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes... __ 1, 745 . 4l/Tensas silty clay. ----- 1, 959 5 
Crevasse fine sand, overflow, 0 to 8 percent Tensas silty clay loam__..-.--------- 2, 566 -6 
slopes__ —— 4, 808 1. 2||'Tensas-Alligator clays, gently 61, 494 14.9 
Dundee silt loam____- 4, 136 1. 0]/Tensas-Alligator clays, undulating__..------- 34, 659 8.4 
Dundee silty clay loam. -__--___----_------ 3, 611 29, 
Dundee-Tensas-Goldman gently 26, 231 6.3 
undulating--_-___----- ek 1, 542 4 7, 655 1.8 
Dundee-Goldman-Tensas complex, undulating_ 8, 919 2.2 3, 284 8 
Loamy alluvial land and Robinsonville soils, 20, 805 5.0 
overflow, 0 to 5 percent slopes_______-___- 5, 428 1.3 ——- 
Mhoon silt loam 12 Q) Totalicss cs sot end eee cheers 413, 440 100.0 
Mhoon silty clay loam 3, 760 .9 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


SOIL SURVEY 
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Figure 2.—Water standing on Alligator clay after heavy rain. 


many fine roots; few very fine pores in peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

AC—6 to 13 inches, clay; gray (10YR 5/1) on ped surfaces; 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) with common, fine, faint, 
dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) and few yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles inside peds; strong, 
medium and fine, angular blocky structure; firm; 
many fine roots; few pores in peds; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

C1---13 to 20 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common, fine, dis- 
tinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2—20 to 80 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay ; common, fine, faint, 
dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles and few 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; few small 
slickensides 1 inch to 214 inches in diameter; few, 
fine, dark concretions; few fine roots; strongly acid: 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C3—80 to 42 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay; many, fine, faint, 
dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
prominent slickensides 3 to 6 inches in diameter, on 
a 45 degree angle; very few roots; few, fine, dark 
concretions ; strongly acid ; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C442 to 54 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common, fine, 
faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles and 
few, fine, distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; few slickensides 3 to 6 inches in diameter, on 
about a 30 degree angle: few dark concretions; very 
few roots; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C5—54 to 60 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common, fine, dis- 
tinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; few fine con- 
cretions ; calcareous; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon is silty clay or clay in texture. It ranges 
from very dark gray (JOYR 3/1) to gray (10YR 5/1) in 
color, from very strongly acid to slightly acid or neutral in 
reaction, and from 8 to 6 inches in thickness. The very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) layer is less than 3 inches thick. The AC 
horizon is silty clay or clay, It is gray (10YR 5/1) and is 
mottled dominantly with dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), 
Yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and grayish brown (10YR 5/2). 
It ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid in reaction. 
The C horizon is dominantly gray (10YR 5/1) in color but 
in places contains layers of dark gray (10YR 4/1). It ranges 
froin very strongly acid to medium acid to a depth of 42 inches 
and from medium acid to modertely alkaline below that 
depth. This horizon is silty clay or clay in texture. Mottles 
are dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6). Slickensides are present 
but are difficult to identify if the soil is wet. 

Alligator clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes (AcA).—This soil 
is poorly drained. It occurs mainly on wide flats and in 
narrow depressions, at some of the lowest elevations in 
the parish. The surface layer is ordinarily dark gray and 
is approximately 6 inches thick. It is underlain by gray 
silty clay or clay mottled with yellowish brown and dark 
yellowish brown. Included in mapping were areas less than 
50 feet wide of very dark gray clay, areas where the slope 
is up to 3 percent, and small areas of Sharkey clay and 
Tensas silty clay. 

This soil can be worked within only a narrow range of 
moisture content. It cracks when dry and seals over when 
wet. It becomes cloddy when worked, and seedbed prepara- 
tion is difficult. The soil is low in nitrogen and low to 
moderate in phosphorus and potassium. It is very strongly 
acid to medium acid in the root zone. Runoff is medium, 
and permeability is very slow. The available water capac- 
ity is moderate. 

This soil can be used for most of the common crops, but 
it is not well suited to cotton, corn, and Coastal bermuda- 
grass. Most of the acreage is woodland. The rest is in 
cultivated crops and pasture. Cropland and pasture need 
drainage. (Capability unit IIIw-2; woodland group 6; 
wildlife group 3) 

Alligator clay, gently undulating (Ag8)—This soil is 
gray clay or silty clay to a depth of 42 inches or more. 
It is poorly drained. It occupies low parallel ridges and 
swales, mainly in the western parts of the parish. The 
swales, which make up about 25 percent of the acreage, 
generally are wet during winter and early in spring. Few 
of these are more than 100 feet wide. The ridges, which 
make up about 65 percent of the acreage, are 1 to 3 feet 
high and are somewhat better drained than the swales. 
Few are more than 200 feet wide. Included in mapping 
were small areas of Sharkey and Tensas soils and small 
areas of Dundee silty clay loam. 

The soil texture, the wetness, and the irregular slopes 
make management difficult. This soil cracks when dry and 
seals over when wet. It can be worked within only a nar- 
row range of moisture content. It becomes cloddy when 
worked, and seedbed preparation is difficult. The soil is 
low in nitrogen and low to moderate in phosphorus and 
potassium. It is very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
root zone. Runoff is slow in the swales and medium on the 
ridges. Permeability is very slow. The available water 
capacity is moderate. 

This soil can be used for most of the common crops if 
the swales are drained, but it is not well suited to corn, 
cotton, and Coastal bermudagrass. Approximately half 
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the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 
(Capability unit IIIw-5; woodland group 6; wildlife 
group 4) 

Alligator clay, undulating (AgD).—This soil is gray 
clay or silty clay to a depth of 42 inches or more. It occu- 
pies parallel ridges and swales, mainly in the northeastern 
and southwestern parts of the parish. The swales, which 
make up about 40 percent of the acreage, are wet, or in 
some years they are covered with water during winter and 
early in spring. They are typically less than 150 feet wide. 
The ridges, which make up about 60 percent of the acre- 
age, are 3 to 8 feet high and are somewhat better drained 
than the swales. Few of these are more than 250 feet wide. 
Included in mapping were small areas of Sharkey clay in 
the swales, and areas of Dundee silty clay loam and Tensas 
clay on some of the highest ridges. 

The soil texture, the wetness, and the irregular slopes 
make management difficult. This soil cracks when dry and 
seals over when wet. It can be worked within only a nar- 
row range of moisture content. It becomes cloddy when 
worked, and seedbed preparation is difficult, The soil is 
low in nitrogen and low to moderate in phosphorus and 
potassium. It is very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
root zone. Runoff is slow in the swales and medium on the 
ridges. Permeability is very slow. The available moisture 
capacity is moderate. 

This soil can be used for most of the common crops if 
the swales are drained, but it is not well suited to cotton, 
corn, and Coastal bermudagrass. 

Most of the acreage is woodland. The rest is used for 
cultivated crops. (Capability unit IIIw-5; woodland 
group 6; wildlife group 4) 


Bruin Series 


Soils of the Bruin series are moderately well drained. 
They formed in silty sediments deposited by the Missis- 
sippi River. They occur on the highest parts of the natural 
levees along Lake Bruin, Lake St. Joseph, and the Mis- 
sissipp1 River. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown, 
gritty silt loam. The subsoil is dark-brown, gritty silt loam. 
It is underlain by brown very fine sandy loam. 

Bruin soils are associated with Commerce, Crevasse, 
Robinsonville, Mhoon, Newellton, and Sharkey soils. They 
are better drained than Commerce soils and lack the silty 
clay loam or clay loam layers that are typical of those soils. 
They have a lower content of sand than Crevasse soils. 
They have mottles throughout the subsoil and substratum, 
in comparison with Robinsonville soils, which are mottle 
free to a depth of about 50 inches. They lack the clay 
hs that are typical of Mhoon, Newellton, and Sharkey 
soils. 

The following profile of Bruin silt loam is on the nat- 
ural levee along Lake St. Joseph, 214 miles southeast of 
the intersection of State Highways 4 and 605 in Newellton, 
1,200 feet southwest of State Highway 605, 2,500 feet 
northwest. of intersection of State Highways 605 and 608, 
and 200 feet east of field road in sec. 17, T. 12 N., R. 12 E. 


Ap—O to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2), gritty silt 
loam; weak, very fine, granular structure in upper- 
most 5 inches; weak, thick, platy structure between 5 
and 7 inches ; friable; many fine roots; neutral; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

A12—7 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2), gritty 
silt loam with thin lenses of loanr; weak, coarse, sub- 


angular blocky structure; friable; many fine roots; 
slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2—10 to 18 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3), gritty silt loam; 
common, fine, faint, dark grayish-bprown (10YR 4/2) 
mottles and few, fine, faint, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine pores in peds; many fine roots; 
slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B3—18 to 24 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3), gritty silt loam; 
common, fine, faint, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) 
and grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; few, fine, 
faint, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) mottles in lower 
part of horizon; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many fine pores in peds; few fine 
roots; slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C1i—24 to 34 inches, brown (10YR 5/3), gritty silt loam: com- 
mon, fine, faint, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) and dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) mottles; weak, very fine, 
platy structure in upper part and weak, coarse, platy 
structure in lower part; friable; few fine pores in 
peds; few fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

C2—34 to 46 inches, brown (1OYR 5/8) very fine sandy loam; 
common, fine, faint, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2), 
dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4), and yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak, very fine and fine, 
platy structure; friable; many fine pores in peds; few 
fine roots; mildly alkaline: abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C3—46 to 54 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay loam; 
common, fine, faint, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mot- 
tles and few, fine, faint, dark grayish-brown (10YR 
4/2) mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; moderately alkaline; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C4—54 to 60 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) very fine sandy 
loam; common, fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles and few, fine, faint, gray (10YR 
5/1) mottles; few root channels filled with dark-gray 
silty clay loam; weak, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very few roots; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
to dark brown (10YR 4/3) in color and from 5 to 12 inches 
in thickness. It is silt loam or loam in texture and slightly 
acid or neutral in reaction. The B horizon ranges from dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) to brown (10YR 5/3) in color, from slightly 
acid to mildly alkaline in reaction, and from 8 to 14 inches in 
thickness. Mottles are dominantly dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2), grayish brown (10YR 5/2), and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4). The © horizon is dominantly dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2), dark gray (10YR 4/1), grayish brown (10YR 5/2), and 
brown (10YR 5/3). It ranges from neutral to moderately alka- 
line in reaction. It ranges from silt loam to fine sandy loam 
in texture and is stratified with silty clay loam at a depth 
below 46 inches. Mottles are light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2), and gray (10YR 5/1). 

Bruin silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (BaA).—This soil 
is moderately well drained. It occurs on the natural levees, 
at some of the highest elevations in the parish, along Lake 
Bruin, Lake St. Joseph, and the Mississippi River. The 
surface layer is dark grayish brown and is about 10 inches 
thick. It is underlain by dark-brown or brown silt loam 
mottled with grayish brown, yellowish brown, and dark 
grayish brown. Included in mapping were small areas of 
Commerce and Robinsonville soils and small areas of soils 
that are medium acid in the surface layer. 

This soi] is easy to work. It can be cultivated throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. It is slightly acid or 
neutral in the uppermost 20 inches and becomes moder- 
ately alkaline below that depth. It is low in nitrogen and 
medium to high in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is 
medium, and permeability is moderate. The available water 


capacity is high. 
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This is one of the most productive soils in the parish. It 
is well suited to most of the common crops. A plowpan fre- 
quently forms when the soil is cultivated. Control of runoff 
is needed in some areas to keep excess water from collect- 
ing in nearby depressions. Practically all of the acreage is 
used for cultivated crops. (Capability unit I-1; woodland 
group 1; wildlife group 2) 

Bruin silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (8a8).—This soil 
is moderately well drained. It oecupies low narrow ridges, 
few of which are more than 250 feet wide. Slopes are short. 
The surface layer is dark grayish brown and is about 8 
inches thick. It is underlain by brown or dark-brown silt 
loam mottled with grayish brown and yellowish brown. 
Included in mapping were small areas of well-draimed 
Robinsonville very fine sandy loam and somewhat poorly 
drained Commerce silt loam, and small areas of soils that 
are medium acid in the surface layer. Also included were 
a few narrow ridges where the slope is 3 to 5 percent. 

This soil is easy to work. It can be cultivated through- 
out a wide range of moisture content. It is slightly acid 
or neutral in the uppermost 20 inches and becomes mod- 
erately alkaline below that depth. It is low in nitrogen 
and medium to high in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff 
is medium, and permeability is moderate. The available 
water capacity is high. 

This soil is well suited to most of the common crops. A 
plowpan frequently forms when the soil is cultivated. 
Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Planting crops in rows across the slope helps to 
control runoff and reduces the hazard of erosion. (Capa- 
bility unit ITe-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 2) 

Bruin-Mhoon complex, gently undulating (Bm8).— 
These soils occupy low parallel ridges and swales. The 
ridges are 1 to 3 feet high, and only a few are more than 
150 feet wide. Generally the swales are no more than 100 
feet wide. The moderately well drained Bruin silt loam, 
which makes up nearly 60 percent of the complex, is on 
the ridges. Mhoon silt loam and Mhoon silty clay loam, 
which make up nearly 40 percent of the complex, are in 
the swales and are poorly drained. They are described 
under the heading “Mhoon Series.” Included in mapping 
were small areas of Commerce, Robinsonville, and 
Sharkey soils and small areas of soils that are medium 
acid in the surface layer. Also included were a few narrow 
ridges where the slope is 3 to 5 percent. 

The wetness in the swales and the irregular slopes make 
management somewhat difficult. These soils are low in 
nitrogen and moderate to high in phosphorus and potas- 
sium. They are neutral or slightly acid in the uppermost 
20 inches and become moderately alkaline below that 
depth. The available water capacity is high. The soils on 
ridges are easy to work. They can be cultivated through- 
out a wide range of moisture content. On the ridges, runoff 
is medium and permeability is moderate. In the swales, 
runoff is slow and permeability is moderately slow. 

These soils are suited to most of the common crops. A 
plowpan frequently forms when the soils are cultivated. 
Drainage is needed to remove water from the swales. Con- 
trolling erosion is the main problem on the ridges. Most 
of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 
(Capability unit IIw-3; Bruin in woodland group 1, 
wildlife group 2; Mhoon in woodland group 3, wildlife 
group 3) 


Bruin-Robinsonville-Crevasse complex, undulating 
(BrC)—These soils are on the natural levees adjacent to 
Lake Bruin. They occupy low parallel ridges and swales. 
The ridges are 2 to 5 feet high. The moderately well 
drained Bruin soils, which make up about 50 percent of 
the complex, are on the uppermost slopes of the ridges and 
in the swales, Robinsonville soils, which make up about 
35 percent of the complex, are predominantly on the crests 
and upper slopes of the ridges and are well drained. They 
are described under the heading “Robinsonville Series.” 
The Crevasse soils, which make up about 15 percent of the 
complex, occur as small areas on the crests of some of the 
ridges and are excessively drained. They are described 
under the heading “Crevasse Series.” Included in mapping 
were small areas of Mhoon and Sharkey soils in the swales 
and small areas of soils that are medium acid in the sur- 
face layer. 

The short irregular slopes and variable texture make 
management somewhat difficult. These soils can be culti- 
vated throughout a wide range of moisture content. They 
are slightly acid or neutral in the surface layer and 
become moderately alkaline with increasing depth. They 
are low in nitrogen and moderate to high in phosphorus 
and potassium. Bruin and Robinsonville soils have 
medium runoff, moderate permeability, and high available 
water capacity. Crevasse soils have slow runoff, rapid 
permeability, and low available water capacity. 

Bruin and Robinsonville soils are well suited to most 
of the common crops. Droughtiness limits crop production 
on. Crevasse soils, and the irregular slopes interfere with 
cultivation. A plowpan frequently forms when these soils 
are cultivated. Controlling erosion is a problem on the 
ridges. Planting crops in rows parallel with the ridges and 
swales reduces the hazard of erosion. In some places drain- 
age is needed to remove excess water from the swales. Most 
of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 
(Capability unit [le-2; Bruin and Robinsonville in wood- 
land group 1, wildlife group 2; Crevasse in woodland 
group 5, wildlife group 1) 


Clayey Alluvial Land 


This land type occurs bet ween the Mississippi River and 
its levees and in areas east of the Mississippi River. It is 
subject to deposition and scouring from overflow, which 
occurs on an average of 3 years out of 5. It is also likely to 
be destroyed by bank cutting as the Mississippi River 
shifts positions. The soil material ranges from clay to 
stratified layers of clay and loamy material. 

The Clayey alluvial land in this parish is mapped with 
Sharkey clay, which is described under the heading 
“Sharkey Series.” 

Clayey alluvial land and Sharkey clay, overflow, 0 to 
5 percent slopes (ChC).—This unit is subject to periodic 
overflow. It occurs between the Mississippi River and its 
levees and in areas east of the river. It is subject to deposi- 
tion and scouring from each overflow, which occurs on an 
average of 3 years out of 5. It is also likely to be destroyed 
by bank cutting by the Mississippi River. Clayey alluvial 
land, which makes up about 50 percent of the unit, is 
dominantly clayey but is stratified with thin layers of 
loam: Sharkey clay, which makes up 40 percent of the unit, 
is clay throughout the profile and is not stratified. The 
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other 10 percent is made up of small areas of silty and 
sandy land. 

This soil material is slightly acid to moderately alkaline 
in the surface layer and is mildly alkaline to moderately 
alkaline at a depth of more than 20 inches. Runoff and 
permeability are very slow. 

The hazard of overflow makes this soil material un- 
suitable for cultivation and limits its suitability as wood- 
land and pasture. Most of the acreage is woodland. Cleared 
areas are used for pasture. (Capability unit Vw-2; wood- 
land group 3; wildlife group 6) 


Commerce Series 


Soils of the Commerce series are somewhat poorly 
drained. They formed in silty sediments deposited by the 
Mississippi River. They occur on the lower parts of the 
natural levees along Lake Bruin, Lake St. Joseph, and 
the Mississippi River. 

Commerce soils are associated with Bruin, Mhoon, 
Sharkey, and Tunica soils. They are more poorly drained 
and at a lower elevation than Bruin soils. Commerce soils 
are coarser textured, better drained, and at a higher eleva- 
tion than the adjacent Mhoon, Newellton, Sharkey, and 
Tunica soils. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam. The 
subsoil is dark grayish-brown, light silty clay loam. It is 
underlain by grayish-brown silt loam. 

The following profile of Commerce silt loam is in a 
cultivated field on the Northeast Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1,050 feet east of old U.S. Highway 
65 and 1,200 feet northeast of Experiment Station Office in 
NEYWUNWY sec. 35, T. 11 N., R. 12 E. 


Apl— to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, very fine, granular structure; friable; few 
roots; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Ap2—6 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
massive to weak, coarse, platy structure; firm; com- 
mon, fine, soft, dark-brown aggregates; few roots; 
medium acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B2—10 to 19 inches, light silty clay loam; very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) on ped surfaces; dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) with common, fine, faint, dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) mottles, and few, fine, 
faint, very dark grayish-brown (1OYR 3/2) mottles 
inside peds; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; a few fine pores in peds; few 
roots; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

to 25 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 

loam; common, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown 

(lOYR 4/4) mottles: few, fine, faint, very dark gray- 

ish-brown streaks on peds; weak, medium, subangular 

blocky structure; friable; very few roots; few, soft, 
dark-brown aggregates; common fine pores; neutral; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C1—25 to 32 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam ; 
common, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles; weak, coarse, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very few roots; few, soft, dark-brown 
aggregates; moderately alkaline; noncaleareous; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

A1lb1—32 to 36 inches, silt loam; dark gray to dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/1-4/2) on ped surfaces ; gray to gray- 
ish brown (10YR 5/1-5/2) with common, fine, distinct, 
dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles inside peds; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure: firm : 
few, soft, dark-brown aggregates; common fine pores 
in peds; moderately alkaline; noncalcareous; clear, 
smooth boundary. 


B3—19 


C2—86 to 44 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles; finely banded, faint color striations 1 to 
2 millimeters thick are evident throughout; massive 
with some horizontal cleavage; friable ; few fine pores; 
few, fine, soft, dark-brown aggregates; moderately al- 
kaline; noncalcareous ; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C3—44 to 54 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) coarse silt 
loam; common, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; finely banded, faint color stria- 
tions 1 to 2 millimeters thick are evident throughout; 
massive with some horizontal cleavage; friable; few, 
fine, soft, dark-brown aggregates: moderately alka- 
line; noncalcareous; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A1b2—54 to 60 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay; com- 
mon, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; few fine pores in peds; few, soft, dark- 
brown aggregates; moderately alkaline; noncaleare- 
ous; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

C4—60 to 62 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) coarse silt 
loam; common, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; massive; friable; few fine pores; 
few, soft, dark-brown aggregates; mildly alkaline; 
noncalcareous; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A1b8—62 to 70 inches, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) medium silty clay 
loam; common, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles ; moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; a few pores in peds; moderately alka- 
line; nonealcareous. 


The A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
to dark brown (10YR 4/3) in color, from medium acid to 
neutral in reaction, from 5 to 12 inches in thickness, and from 
silt loam to silty clay loam in texture. The B horizon ranges 
from very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) to dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) in color, from slightly acid to mildly alka- 
line in reaction, from 4 to 14 inches in thickness, and from silty 
clay loam to heavy loam in texture. Mottles are dominantly 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2); some are yellowish brown (10YR 5/8). 
The C horizon ranges from grayish brown (10YR 5/2) to dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) in color, from neutral to moderately 
alkaline in reaction, and from silt loam to silty clay loam in 
texture. 

Commerce silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes (CmA}.— 
This soil is somewhat poorly drained. It occurs on the 
lower parts of the natural levees along the Mississippi 
River, Lake Bruin, and Lake St. Joseph. The surface 
layer is dark grayish brown and is about 10 inches thick. 
It is underlain by very dark grayish-brown or dark 
freyih Deon suey clay loam. Below this is silt loam, 
oam, or silty clay loam. In a few places this soil contains 
clay layers less than 6 inches thick. Included in mapping 
were a few soils that have a very dark gray subsoil. These 
dark-colored layers are 4 to 10 inches thick and are at a 
depth of 6 to 30 inches. These soils are in areas of Indian 
mounds. Also included were small areas of Bruin silt loam, 
Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, and Mhoon silt loam. 

This soil is easy to work. It can be cultivated throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. It is medium acid to 
neutral in the uppermost 20 inches and is neutral to mod- 
erately alkaline below this depth. It is low in nitrogen and 
moderate to high in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is 
medium, and permeability is moderately slow. The avail- 
able water capacity is high. 

This soil is well suited to most of the common crops. 
A plowpan frequently forms when the soil is cultivated. 
Control of runoff is needed to keep excess water from 
collecting in nearby depressions. Most of the acreage is 
used for cultivated crops and pasture. (Capability unit 
I-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 2) 
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Commerce silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (CmB).— 
This soil is somewhat poorly drained. It is on the natural 
levees along Lake Bruin, Lake St. Joseph, and the Missis- 
sippi River and occupies low narrow ridges and areas that 
slope toward the lakes. The surface layer is dark grayish 
brown and is about 8 inches thick. It is underlain by dark 
grayish-brown silty clay loam. Below this is silt loam, 
loam, or silty clay loam. Included in mapping were small 
areas of Bruin silt. loam, Mhoon silt loam, and Robinson- 
ville very fine sandy loam. In a few places the slope is 3 to 
5 percent. 

This soil is easy to work. It can be cultivated throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. It is medium acid to 
neutral in the surface layer and becomes moderately alka- 
line at a depth below 20 inches. It is low in nitrogen and 
moderate to high in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is 
medium, and permeability is moderately slow. The avail- 
able water capacity is high. 

This soil is well suited to most of the common crops. 
A plowpan frequently forms when the soil is cultivated. 
Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pas- 
ture. Planting crops in rows across the slope helps to 
control runoff and reduces the hazard of erosion. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ie-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 2) 

Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
(CnA).—This soil is somewhat poorly drained. It occurs on 
low natural levees along the Mississippi River, Lake Bruin, 
and Lake St. Joseph. It is bordered by Bruin silt loam 
and Commerce silt loam, which are at a higher elevation, 
and by Mhoon, Tunica, and Sharkey soils, which are at 
a lower elevation. The surface layer is dominantly dark 
grayish brown and is 4 to 10 inches thick. It is underlain 
by grayish-brown or dark grayish-brown silt loam or loam. 
At a depth below 20 inches is grayish-brown silty clay 
loam or silt loam, mostly stratified. Mottles range from 
yellowish brown to gray. Included in mapping were smal] 
areas of Mhoon silty clay loam, Tunica soils, and Com- 
merce silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 

This soil is fairly easy to cultivate but is likely to become 
cloddy when worked. It is medium acid to neutral in the 
surface layer and moderately alkaline at a depth below 
20 inches. It. is low in nitrogen and moderate to high in 
phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is slow, and permeabil- 
ity is slow. The available water capacity is high. 

This soil is well suited to most of the common crops. 
Most, of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pas- 
ture. Cropland and pasture generally need drainage. 
(Capability unit IIw-l; woodland group 1; wildlife 
group 2) 

Commerce silty clay loam, gently undulating (CoB).— 
This soil is somewhat poorly drained. It occupies low 
parallel ridges and swales. The swales make up 35 percent 
of the area. Few are more than 150 feet. wide, The ridges, 
which make up about 65 percent of the area, are 1 to 4 feet 
higher than the swales and are somewhat. better drained. 
Few of these are more than 200 feet wide. The surface layer 
is dark grayish brown. It is underlain by silt loam. At a 
depth below 15 inches are stratified layers of silt loam, 
loam, and silty clay loam. Included in mapping were small 
areas of Commerce silt loam and Newellton silty clay loam, 
both of which have layers of loamy sand and clay 6 inches 


thick. These layers are generally at a depth below 15 
inches. 


The irregular slopes and wetness in the swales make 
management somewhat difficult. This soil is fairly easy to 
cultivate but is likely to become cloddy when worked. It is 
medium acid to neutral in the uppermost 20 inches and 
neutral to moderately alkaline below this depth. It is low 
in nitrogen and moderate to high in phosphorus and po- 
tassium. Runoff is medium on the ridges and slow in the 
swales. Permeability is slow. The available water capacity 
is high. 

This soil is well suited to most of the common crops. 
Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pas- 
ture. Cropland and pasture need drainage. (Capability 
unit IIw-8; woodland group 1; wildlife group 2) 


Crevasse Series 


Soils of the Crevasse series are excessively drained. They 
formed in coarse-textured alluvium deposited by the Mis- 
sissippi River. They occupy recent natural levees that 
border the Mississippi River or its former channels. The 
surface layer is light yellowish-brown fine sand. It is 
underlain by brown and pale-brown fine sand. 

Crevasse soils are associated with Bruin, Commerce, 
Robinsonville, and Sharkey soils. They are coarser tex- 
tured than those soils. 

The following profile of Crevasse fine sand is along the 
Mississippi River, approximately 8 miles east of St. 
Joseph, 200 feet northwest of 1931 USCGS bench mark, 
and 55 feet northeast of cottonwood tree in T. 13 N., R. 
13 E. 


Ap—0O to 5 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) fine 
sand; single grain; loose; many fine roots; clear, 
smooth boundary ; slightly acid. 

C1—5 to 14 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sand; single 
grain; loose; few fine roots; clear, smooth boundary; 
neutral. 

C2—14 to 283 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) and yellowish-brown 
{10YR 5/4) fine sand; single grain; loose; few fine 
roots; clear, smooth boundary ; mildly alkaline. 

C3—23 to 60 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sand; few 
streaks of yellowish brown (10¥R 5/4) loamy sand; 
single grain; loose; moderately alkaline at a depth 
of 50 inches. 

The A horizon ranges from dark brown (10YR 4/3) to light 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) in color, from 4 to 10 inches 
in thickness, from fine sandy loam to coarse sand in texture, 
and from slightly acid to moderately alkaline in reaction. The 
C horizon ranges from brown (10YR 5/3) to pale brown (10YR 
7/3) in color, from loamy fine sand to coarse sand in texture, 
and from neutral to moderately alkaline in reaction. 


Crevasse fine sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes (CrD).—This 
soil is excessively drained. It occupies parallel ridges and 
swales. The ridges are 1 to 8 feet high, and few are more 
than 250 feet wide. Only a few swales are more than 150 
feet wide. For the most part, this soil is adjacent to the 
Mississippi River. There are a few areas near Lake Bruin 
and Lake St. Joseph, each of which is less than 300 acres. 
The surface layer is light yellowish brown and is about 5 
inches thick. It is underlain by layers of yellowish-brown 
and pale-brown fine sand and loamy sand that extend to a 
depth of more than 42 inches. Included in mapping were 
small areas of Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, Bruin 
silt loam, Commerce silt loam, and Sharkey silt loam, and 
small areas of soils that are medium acid in the surface 
layer. 
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This soil is fairly easy to till, but it dries out quickly 
after rains. It is slightly acid or neutral in the surface 
layer and becomes moderately alkaline with increasing 
depth. It is low in nitrogen and moderate in phosphorus 
and potassium. Runoff is slow, and permeability is rapid. 
The available water capacity is low. Poor traction in the 
loose, dry sand makes the operation of farm equipment 
difficult. 

This soil is not well suited to many crops. Most of the 
acreage is woodland. (Capability unit [Vs-1; woodland 
group 5; wildlife group 1) 


Crevasse fine sand, overflow, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
(CsD).—This soil is subject to overflow. It receives deposi- 
tion, loses soil material by scouring, and is likely to be 
destroyed by bank cutting as the Mississippi River shifts 
positions, Part of the acreage is adjacent to the Mississippi 
River, and the rest is in areas east of the Mississippi River. 
The surface layer is light yellowish brown and is about 
5 inches thick. It is underlain by layers of yellowish-brown 
and pale-brown fine sand and loamy sand that extend toa 
depth of more than 42 inches. Included in mapping were 
small areas of Robinsonville, Bruin, and Commerce soils. 

The soil is medium acid to neutral in the surface layer 
and becomes moderately alkaline with increasing depth. 
Runoff is slow, and permeability is rapid. The available 
water capacity is low. Poor traction in the loose, dry sand 
makes the operation of farm equipment difficult. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, because of 
frequent overflow, and its use for woodland and pasture 
is uncertain. Most of the acreage is woodland. Some areas 
that receive deposition lack vegetation. (Capability unit 
Vw-2: woodland group 5; wildlife group 5) 


Dundee Series 


Soils of the Dundee series are somewhat poorly drained. 
They formed in stratified, medium-textured and moder- 
ately fine textured alluvium deposited by the Mississippi 
River. They occur on natural levees along the Mississippi 
River and smaller streams. Typically the surface layer is 
brown silt loam or loam. The subsoil is dark grayish-brown 
clay loam. It is underlain by dark grayish-brown loam. 

Dundee soils are associated with Goldman, Alligator, 
Tensas, and Sharkey soils. They are finer textured and 
less friable than Goldman soils, and they are not so well 
drained as those soils. They lack the thick clay layers that 
are characteristic of Alligator, Tensas, and Sharkey soils. 

The following profile of Dundee silt loam is on a natural 
levee 114 miles west of Waterproof, 800 feet north and 360 
feet west of the intersection of State Highways 566 and 
3044, Spanish Land Grant, sec. 39, T. 10 N., R. 10 E. 

Apl— to 5 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
very fine, granular structure; friable; roots common; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Ap2—4 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; massive 
in place but breaks to weak, thick platy structure; 
firm; few roots; few, fine, faint, dark-brown aggre- 
gates; medium acid; abrupt, irregular boundary. 

B21t—8 to 15 inches, loam; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) and dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) in about 
equal proportions on ped faces; dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) with common, fine, distinct, dark yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 4/4) and few, fine, faint, grayish- 
brown (10YR 5/2) mottles inside peds; moderate, fine 


and medium, subangular blocky structure adhering 
as weak, medium, prismatic; firm; distinct clay films 
in pores and on 60 percent of vertical and horizontal 
ped surfaces; few roots; common fine pores in peds; 
common, fine, dark-brown aggregates; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22t—15 to 23 inches, loam; 60 percent very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) and 40 percent dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) on ped surfaces; dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) with common, fine, distinct, dark yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 4/4) and grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles inside peds; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure adhering as weak, medium, prismatic ; 
firm; distinct clay films in most pores and patchy 
clay films on 50 percent of ped surfaces; a few roots; 
common fine pores in peds; common, soft, dark-brown 
aggregates; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B3t—23 to 30 inches, loam; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
on ped surfaces ; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) with com- 
mon, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles inside peds; weak, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure adhering as weak, medium, prismatic; firm; 
distinct patchy clay films on 15 percent of ped surfaces ; 
very few roots; few fine pores in peds; very few dark- 
brown aggregates; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

C1—30 to 41 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) very fine sandy 
loam; common, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles ; massive; friable; very few roots; 
very few, soft, dark-brown aggregates ; few fine pores ; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C2—41 to 53 inches, grayish-brown (10¥R 5/2) loam; common, 
fine, distinct, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; mas- 
sive; friable; very few roots; few fine pores; very 
few, soft, dark-brown aggregates; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C3—53 to 65 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) very fine 
sandy loam ; common, fine, distinct, dark-brown (10YR 
4/3) mottles; massive; friable; very few roots; very 
few fine pores; very few, soft, dark-brown aggregates ; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C4—45 to 76 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loam; common, 
fine, distinct, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; mas- 
Sive ; friable ; very few fine pores ; very few dark-brown 
aggregates; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
Stratum of light-gray silty clay loam at a depth of 
65 to 67 inches. 

C5—76 to 90 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam in 
upper part, but grades to very fine sandy loam in lower 
part; common, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown 
{10YR 4/4) mottles and few, fine, faint, yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles ; massive ; friable ; few, fine, 
soft, dark-brown aggregates; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C6—90 to 102 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand ; common, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles ; single grain ; loose; medium acid. 


The A horizon ranges from dark brown (10YR 4/3) to dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) in color, from strongly acid to 
slightly acid in reaction, and from 3 to 9 inches in thickness. 
It is silt loam, loam, or silty clay loam in texture. The B 
horizon is dominantly dark grayish brown (10¥R 4/2) but 
ranges from very dark grayisa brown (10YR 3/2) to grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2). It is medium acid to very strongly acid 
in reaction, The B2 horizon is typically clay loam in texture 
but ranges from silty clay loam to light clay loam. Clay films 
are common. The mottles are dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4), grayish brown (10YR 5/2), and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8). The © horizon ranges from grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
to dark grayish brown (10¥R 4/2) in color, from slightly acid 
to very strongly acid in reaction, and from loamy fine sand.to 
silty clay loam in texture. Mottles are gray (10YR 5/1), dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), dark brown (10¥R 4/3), yellaw- 
ish brown (10YR 5/8), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6). 


Dundee silt loam (Dd}.—This soil is somewhat poorly 
drained. It occurs mainly in the western part of the parish, 
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along the natural levees of abandoned channels of the Mis- 
sissippi River and smaller streams. The slope range is 0 to 
1 percent. The surface layer is brown or dark grayish 
brown and is about 8 inches thick. It is underlain by dark 
grayish-brown clay loam or silty clay loam. Below this is 
dark grayish-brown silt loam, loam, very fine sandy loam, 
or light silty clay loam mottled with dark yellowish brown, 
dark grayish brown, and grayish brown. Included in map- 
ping were small areas of Tensas silty clay loam, areas 
where the slope is 1 to 8 percent, and small areas of soils 
that have a surface layer of silty clay loam, very fine sandy 
loam, or loam. 

This soil is easy to work and responds well to man- 
ames It is low in nitrogen and low to moderate in 
phosphorus and potassium. It is very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the root zone. Runoff is medium, and per- 
meability is moderately slow. The available moisture ca- 
pacity is high. There are small scattered spots of droughty 
soils, locally called “hot spots,” that affect crops noticeably 
during dry periods. These spots probably result from slow 
water intake. They are about 1/6 to 1 acre in size. 

This soil is well suited to most of the crops commonly 
grown. A plowpan frequently forms when the soil is culti- 
vated. Water control is needed in some areas to keep excess 
water from collecting in the nearby depressions, Most of 
the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 
ona bality unit I-2; woodland group 2; wildlife group 


Dundee silty clay loam (De).—This soil is somewhat 
poorly drained. It occurs on the low natural levees of 
former channels of the Mississippi River and small 
streams. The slope range is 0 to 1 percent. The surface layer 
is mainly dark grayish brown and is about 6 inches thick. It 
is underlain by dark grayish-brown or grayish-brown silty 
clay loam that is about 19 inches thick. Below this is silt 
loam, loam, or silty clay loam mottled with dark yellow- 
ish brown, dark brown, and grayish brown. The subsoil in 
most places is somewhat thicker than that of Dundee silt 
loam, Included in ed were small areas of Tensas 
silty clay loam and Dundee silt loam, small areas that have 
a silty clay subsoil less than 10 inches thick, and areas 
where the slope is 1 to 3 percent. 

This soil is fairly easy to work and responds well to 
management. It tends to become cloddy when worked. It is 
low in nitrogen and low to moderate in phosphorus and 
potassium. The surface layer is strongly acid to slightly 
acid, and the rest of the profile is very strongly acid to 
slightly acid. Runoff is medium, and permeability is slow. 
The available moisture capacity is high. 

This soil is suited to most of the crops commonly grown. 
Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pas- 
ture. Cropland and pasture generally. need drainage. 
(Capability unit IIw_2; woodland group 2; wildlife 
group 

Dundee-Tensas-Goldman complex, gently undulat- 
ing (DtB)—These soils occu y low parallel ridges and 
swales. They are in the southwestern part of the parish. 
The ridges are 1 to 3 feet high and generally are no more 
than 100 feet wide. The somewhat poorly drained Dundee 
silt loam and Dundee silty clay loam, which make up about 
45 percent of the complex, are on the crests and the upper- 
most slopes of the ridges. Goldman very fine sandy loam, 
which makes up about 30 percent of the complex, is on the 


crests of the ridges and is moderately well drained. This 
soil is described under the heading “Goldman Series.” 
Tensas clay and Tensas silty clay loam, which make up 
about 25 percent of the complex, are chiefly in the swales 
and are poorly drained to somewhat poorly drained. They 
are described under the heading “Tensas Series.” Included 
in mapping were small areas that consist only of Dundee 
and Tensas soils and small areas of Alligator and Sharkey 
soils in the swales. In a few places the slope is 3 to 5 
percent. 

Wetness in the swales and the irregular slopes make 
management somewhat difficult. These soils are slightly 
acid to very strongly acid. They are low in nitrogen and 
low to rodents in phosphorus and potassium. Dundee 
soils have moderately slow permeability and high available 
water capacity. Goldman soils have moderate permeability 
and moderate available water capacity. Tensas soils have 
very slow permeability and moderate available water ca- 
pacity. Runoff is medium on the ridges and slow in the 
swales. 

These soils are suited to most of the common crops. 
Cropland and pasture need drainage. Controlling erosion 
is a problem on the ridges. Most of the acreage is used for 
cultivated crops. (Capability unit IIIw-6; Dundee in 
woodland group 2, wildlife group 2; Tensas in woodland 
group 4, wildlife group 4; Goldman in woodland group 2, 
wildlife group 2) 

Dundee-Goldman-Tensas complex, undulating 
(DgD).—These soils occupy parallel ridges and swales. They 
are in the southwestern part of the parish. The ridges are 
3 to 8 feet high and generally are less than 150 feet wide. 
The swales generally are no more than 100 feet wide. The 
somewhat poene drained Dundee silt loam and Dundee 
silty clay loam, which make up about 50 percent of the 
complex, are on the crests and the uppermost slopes of the 
ridges. Goldman very fine sandy loam, which makes up 
about 25 percent of the complex, is on the crests of the 
ridges and is moderately well drained. This soil is described 
under the heading “Goldman Series.” Tensas silty clay 
and Tensas silty clay loam, which make up about 25 per- 
cent of the complex, are in the swales and are poorly 
drained to somewhat poorly drained. They are described 
under the heading “Tensas Series.” Included in mapping 
were small areas of Alligator soils in the swales and small 
areas of Goldman soils that have thin layers of loamy 
fine sand at a depth below 20 inches. 

Wetness in the swales and the irregular slopes make 
management difficult. These soils are strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the surface layer and very strongly acid to 
medium acid in the subsoil. They are low in nitrogen and 
low to moderate in phosphorus and potassium. Dun- 
dee soils have moderately slow permeability and_high 
available water capacity. Goldman soils have moderate 
permeability and moderate available water capacity. Ten- 
sas soils have very slow permeability and moderate avail- 
able water capacity. Runoff is medium on the ridges and 
slow in the swales. 

These soils are suited to most of the common crops. Crop- 
land and pasture need drainage. Controlling erosion is a 
problem on the ridges. Most of the acreage is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. (Capability unit II[w-6; 
Dundee and Goldman in woodland group 2, wildlife 
group 2; Tensas in woodland group 4, wildlife group 4) 
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Goldman Series 


Soils of the Goldman series are moderately well drained 
and moderately permeable. They formed in old alluvium 
deposited by the Mississippi River. They occur on the crests 
of narrow ridges in the central and southwestern parts 
of the parish, They are mapped only as complexes with 
Dundee and Tensas soils, The surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown very fine sandy loam. The subsoil is brown loam 
mottled with yellowish brown and light brownish gray. It 
is underlain by yellowish-brown fine sandy loam and very 
fine sandy loam mottled with light brownish gray. 

Goldman soils are associated with Dundee, Tensas, and 
Alligator soils. They have a higher content of sand and are 
better drained than Dundee soils. They are better drained 
and coarser textured than Tensas and Alligator soils. 

The following profile of Goldman very fine sandy loam 
is on the crest of a ridge in a pasture 337 feet north of the 
center of State Highway 566 and 100 feet west of private 
road, approximately 714 miles southwest of Waterproof 
in NWYSW4,4 sec. 11, T.9 N.,R.9 E. 


Ap—O to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many fine roots; medium acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 9 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loam; few, fine, 
faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few streaks of grayish brown, and some peds coated 
with dark grayish brown; many fine roots; few pores 
in peds; few, patchy clay films; medium acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—9 to 18 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) light loam; common, 
fine, faint, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) mottles 
and few, fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable ; few fine roots; fine pores in peds; few patchy 
clay films; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B31—18 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam ; few, fine, faint, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few fine pores in peds; few roots; few 
streaks of dark brown: strongly acid: wavy boundary. 

B82--24 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) very fine 
sandy loam; common, fine, faint, light 'brownish-gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles and few, fine, faint, yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles ; weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few roots; few fine pores 
in peds; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C1—32 to 44 inches, variegated dark-brown (10YR 4/3) and 
light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) fine sandy loam; few, 
fine, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; few fine 
pores in peds; very few roots; strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

C2—44 to 60 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) very fine sandy loam; 
few, fine, faint, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles and very few, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles ; friable ; medium acid. 

C3—60 to 72 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very 
fine sandy loam; few, fine, distinet, yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles and few, light brownish-gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; friable; medium acid. 

C4—72 to 88 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
few, fine, faint, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; very friable; slightly acid. 


The A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
to dark brown (10YR 4/3) in color, from strongly acid to 
slightly acid in reaction, and from 4 to 12 inches in thickness, 
It is very fine sandy loam or fine sandy loam in texture. The 
B horizon is dark brown (10YR 4/3), brown (10YR 5/3), yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/4), or dark yellowish brown (10Y¥R 


4/4) in color and ranges from heavy loam to fine sandy loam 
in texture. The © horizon is yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), 
dark brown (10YR 4/3), brown (10YR 5/3), and dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2). It ranges from very fine sandy loam to 
loamy fine sand in texture. Mottles in the B and G horizons 
are dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), dark brown (10YR 
4/3), light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), yellowish brown (10¥R 
5/6, 5/8), and grayish brown (10YR 5/2). There are a few 
mottles of low chromas in the uppermost 15 inches. The C hori- 
zon ranges from slightly acid to very strongly acid in reaction. 


Loamy Alluvial Land 


This land type occurs between the Mississippi River and 
its levees and in areas east of the river. It is subject to 
deposition and scouring from overflow, which occurs on 
an average of 3 years out of 5. It is also likely to be de- 
stroyed by bank cutting as the Mississippi River shifts 
positions. This land type is dominantly stratified loamy 
material, but in some areas it contains clayey and sandy 
material. 

The Loamy alluvial land in this parish is mapped with 
Robinsonville soils, which are described under the heading 
“Robinsonville Series.” 

Loamy alluvial land and Robinsonville soils, over- 
flow, 0 to 5 percent slopes (irC).—This unit is subject to 
periodic overflow. It occurs between the Mississippi River 
and its levees and in areas east of the river. It is subject 
to deposition and scouring from overflow, which occurs on 
an average of 3 years out of 5. It is also subject to bank 
cutting as the river shifts positions. Loamy alluvial land, 
which makes up about 75 percent of the unit, is dominantly 
stratified loamy inate but in some areas it contains 
clayey and sandy material. Robinsonville soils, which make 
up about 25 percent of the unit, are very fine sandy loams. 

The soil material is neutral or mildly alkaline in the 
uppermost 20 inches and is moderately alkaline below that 
depth. Runoff is medium, and permeability is moderate. 

The hazard of overflow makes this unit unsuitable for 
cultivated crops and limits its suitability for woodland 
and pasture. Most of the acreage is woodland. The rest is 
used for pasture. (Capability unit Vw-2; woodland group 
1; wildlife group 5) 


Mhoon Series 


Soils of the Mhoon series are poorly drained. They 
formed in fine-textured and medium-textured alluvium de- 
posited by the Mississippi River. They occur in slight. de- 
pressions in the narrow swales. The surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown silty clay loam. It is underlain by dark- 
vray silty clay or silty clay loam mottled with yellowish 

rown. ‘This layer is underlain by stratified, grayish- 
brown silt loam, very fine sandy loam, and silty clay loam 
or by thin layers of clay. 

Mhoon soils are associated with Bruin, Newellton, Tu- 
nica, and Sharkey soils. They are more poorly drained 
than Bruin and Commerce soils and are underlain by finer 
textured material. They lack the clay surface layer that is 
characteristic of Newellton, Tunica, and Sharkey soils. — 

The following profile of Mhoon silty clay loam is in a 
cultivated field on the Northeast Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 150 feet west of the north-south field boundary, 
110 feet north of the east-west fence, and 200 feet south 
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of old U.S. Highway 65 in SWYANWI, sec. 35, T. 11 N.. 
R. 12 E. (almost on quarter section line). 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay 
loam ; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; firm ; 
abrupt, smooth boundary ; slightly acid. 

C1—6 to 11 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay loam ; com- 
mon, medium, distinct, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) mot- 
tles; massive; firm; medium pockets of pale-brown 
(10YR 6/3) silt loam; gradual, smooth boundary; 
moderately alkaline. 

C2—11 to 19 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silty clay loam ; 
common, fine, distinct, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/2) mot- 
tles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
firm ; gradual, smooth boundary ; moderately alkaline. 

C3—19 to 29 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay; common, me- 
dium, distinct, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
strong, fine, angular blocky structure; firm; gradual, 
smooth boundary; moderately alkaline. 

C4—29 to 42 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; com- 
mon, medium, distinct, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) mot- 
tles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm ; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
to dark gray (10YR 4/1) in color, from silt loam to silty clay 
loam in texture, and from 4 to 10 inches in thickness. It is 
slightly acid or neutral in reaction. The C horizon is domi- 
nantly dark gray (10YR 4/1) but ranges from grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) to gray (10YR 5/1) at a depth below 20 inches. In 
the uppermost 20 inches the insides of the peds are dark gray- 
ish brown (10YR 4/2). This horizon ranges from neutral to 
moderately alkaline in reaction. It is silt loam, very fine sandy 
loam, silty clay loam, or silty clay in texture. The individual 
layers vary in thickness and differ in their positions in the 
profile. The silty clay layers are ordinarily less than 12 inches 
thick. Mottles are dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4), and gray (10YR 5/1). 

Mhoon silt loam (Mh).—This is a level, poorly drained 
soil, It occurs on the Northeast Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. It is bordered by Commerce silt loam, 
which is at a higher elevation, and by Sharkey clay, which 
is at a lower elevation. The surface layer is dark grayish 
brown and is about 6 inches thick. It is underlain by strati- 
fied layers of silt loam, very fine sandy loam, and silty clay 
loam. 

This soil is easy to work and responds well to manage- 
ment. It is slightly acid or neutral to a depth of 20 inches 
and is neutral to moderately alkaline below that depth. It 
is low in nitrogen and moderate to high-in phosphorus and 
potassium. Runoff is medium, and permeability is slow. 
The availablé water capacity is high. 

This soil is well suited to most of the common crops. All 
of the acreage is used for cultivated crops. Cropland and 
pasture need drainage. (Capability unit [Iw-1; woodland 
group 3; wildlife group 3) 

Mhoon silty clay loam (Mo)—This is a level, poorly 
drained soil. In places it is in depressions. It generally 
oceurs as narrow areas bordered by Commerce soils, which 
are at a higher elevation, and by Sharkey soils, which are 
at a lower elevation. The surface layer is dark grayish 
brown and is about 6 inches thick. It is underlain by strati- 
fied layers of silty clay, silty clay loam, and silt loam. The 
individual layers vary in thickness and in some areas differ 
in their position within the profile. The silty clay layers 
are generally less than 10 inches thick. Included in map- 
ping were small areas of Commerce silt loam, Commerce 
silty clay loam, Tunica clay, and Sharkey silty clay loam, 
and small areas of soils that are medium acid in the surface 
layer. 


This soil is fairly easy to cultivate but is likely to become 
cloddy when worked. It is slightly acid or neutral in the 
surface layer and is neutral to moderately alkaline 
throughout the rest of the profile. It is low in nitrogen and 
moderate to high in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is 
medium, and permeability is slow. The available water 
capacity is high. 

This soil is well suited to most of the common crops. 
Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pas- 
ture. Cropland and pasture need drainage. (Capability 
unit IIw-1; woodland group 8; wildlife group 3) 


Newellton Series 


Soils of the Newellton series are somewhat poorly 
drained. They formed in fine-textured and medium-tex- 
tured alluvium deposited by the Mississippi River. They 
eecur on low natural levees along Lake St. Joseph and 
abandoned channels of the Mississippi River and on low 
narrow ridges away from the natural levees. The surface 
layer is dark grayish-brown clay. The subsoil is dark 
grayish-brown clay mottled with dark yellowish brown. 
It is underlain by loam, silty clay loam, silt loam, or very 
fine sandy loam. 

Newellton soils are associated with Commerce, Mhoon, 
Sharkey, and Tunica soils. They are finer textured than 
Commeree soils. They are better drained and finer textured 
than Mhoon soils. These soils are underlain by loamy 
material at a depth of 10 to 20 inches, in comparison with 
Sharkey soils, which are clay to a depth of 42 inches or 
more. They are better drained and are shallower over 
loamy material than Tunica soils. 

The following profile of Newellton clay is in a pasture 
275 feet west of State Highway 608, 400 feet north of large 
drainage ditch, and 134 miles northeast of Newellton in 
SEY,SWY, sec. 45, T. 13 N., R. 12 E. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay; few, 
fine, faint, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
many fine roots; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B—4 to 14 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay; com- 
mon, fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; strong, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
wery firm; many fine roots; few pores in peds; few 
worm casts of very dark grayish-brown silty clay 
loam; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

IIC1—-14 to 17 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
many, fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles and few, fine, distinct, dark-brown (7.5YR 
4/4) mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; moderately alkaline; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIC2—17 to 23 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay 
loam; common, fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles and few, fine, distinct, dark-brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) mottles; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few fine pores; 
few root channels and streaks of dark grayish-brown 
silty clay loam; moderately alkaline; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

I1C3—23 to 82 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common, fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak, medium, swbangular blocky structure ; 
friable; few fine roots; many fine pores; many, fine, 
soft, lime concretions; few root channels filled with 
dark-gray silty clay loam; moderately alkaline; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIC4—82 to 36 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loam; com- 
mon, fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; few, fine, faint, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) mot- 
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tles; and few, fine, distinct, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) 
mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
pores; many lime concretions; moderately alkaline; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

TIC5—36 to 42 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) very 
fine sandy loam; common, fine, distinct, strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles and few streaks of black (10YR 
2/1) loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very friable; few roots; mildly alkaline. 


The A horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) to dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) in color, from silty 
clay loam to clay in texture, and from 4 to 7 inches in thick- 
ness. It is slightly acid or neutral in reaction. The B ‘horizon 
is dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) in color and clay or silty 
clay in texture. It ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline 
in reaction. It ranges from 6 to 13 inches in thickness if the 
surface texture is clay, but is at least 10 inches thick if the 
surface texture is silty clay loam. Mottles are dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4), dark brown (7.5YR 4/4). and gray (10YR 
4/1). The IIC horizon is grayish brown (1OYR 5/2), dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2), and light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) and in places contains strata of pale brown (10YR 6/3). 
Mottles are dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4), dark gray (10YR 4/1), and reddish brown (5YR 
4/4). This horizon is dominantly mildly alkaline or moderately 
alkaline. It ranges from very fine sandy loam to light silty 
clay in texture. Stratification is common. In places lime con- 
cretions occur at a depth below 20 inches. 

Newellton clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes (NcA).—This soil 
s somewhat poorly drained. It occurs on low natural 
evees along Lake St. Joseph and Lake St. Peter. The sur- 
‘ace layer is dark grayish brown and is 4 to 6 inches thick. 
t is underlain by a 10- to 14-inch layer of dark grayish- 
rown clay. Below this is silt loam or Joam, and in places 
ayers of silty clay loam. Mottles are dark vellowish 
rown, dark brown, and strong brown. Included in map- 
ving were small areas of Commerce silty clay loam, 
Vewellton silty clay loam, and Tunica clay, and small 
reas of soils that are medium acid in the surface layer. 

Preparing a seedbed is somewhat difficult. This soil 
racks when dry, seals over when wet, and becomes cloddy 
vhen worked. It is slightly acid or neutral to a depth of 20 
nches and is neutral to moderately alkaline below that 
lepth. It is low in nitrogen and moderate to high in phos- 
rhorus and potassium. Runoff and permeability are slow. 
Che available water capacity is moderate. 

This soil is well suited to most of the common crops, but 
t is not well suited to corn. Most of the acreage is used for 
ultivated crops and pasture. Cropland and pasture need 
lrainage. (Capability unit Ilw-5; woodland group 3; 
vildlife group 3) 

Newellton silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
NeB).—This is a somewhat poorly drained soil. It occurs 
mn low ridges that generally are no more than 250 feet 
vide and on nearly level areas of no more than 50 acres 
n size. The surface layer is dark grayish brown and is 4 to 
' inches thick. It is underlain by an 8- to 14-inch layer of 
lark grayish-brown clay. Below this is silt loam or very 
ine sandy loam, and in places layers of silty clay loam. 
‘neluded in mapping were small areas of Commerce silty 
lay loam, Newellton clay, and Tunica soils, and small 
reas of soils that are medium acid in the surface layer. 
Also included were small areas where the slope is as much 
3 5 percent. 

This soil is fairly easy to cultivate, but it is likely to 
»ecome cloddy when worked. It is slightly acid or neutral 
n the surface layer and neutral to moderately alkaline 
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at a depth below 20 inches. It is low in nitrogen and mod- 
erate to high in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is 
medium, and permeability is slow. The available water 
capacity is moderate. 

This soil is suited to most of the common crops. Most of 
the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. Plant- 
ing crops in rows across the slope helps to control runoff 
and reduces the hazard of erosion. (Capability unit 
IIw-4; woodland group 3; wildlife group 2) 

Newellton clay, 1 to 5 percent slopes (NcC).—This soil 
is chiefly on narrow ridges, but it also occurs on the back 
slopes of natural levees. The areas generally are no more 
than 400 feet wide and 5,000 feet long. The surface layer 
is dark grayish brown and is 3 to 5 inches thick. It is 
underlain by a 10- to 15-inch layer of dark grayish-brown 
clay. Below this is silt loam or loam, and in places layers 
of silty clay loam. Mottles are dark yellowish brown, 
strong brown, and grayish brown. Included in mapping 
were small] areas of Commerce silty clay loam, Newellton 
silty clay loam, Tunica clay, and small areas of soils that 
are medium acid in the surface layer. 

Seedbed preparation is somewhat difficult. This soil 
cracks when dry, seals over when wet, and becomes cloddy 
when worked. It is slightly acid or neutral in the upper- 
most. 20 inches and is neutral to moderately alkaline below 
that depth. It is low in nitrogen and moderate to high in 
phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is medium, and perme- 
ability is slow. The available water capacity is moderate. 

This soil is suited to most. cultivated crops, but it is not 
well suited to corn. About half of the acreage is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. Planting crops in rows 
across the slope helps to control runoff and reduces the 
hazard of erosion. (Capability unit Ilw-4; woodland 
group 3; wildlife group 4) 

Newellton-Mhoon silty clay loams, gently undulat- 
ing (NuB).—These soils occupy low parallel ridges and 
swales, The ridges are 1 to 3 feet high, and few are more 
than 225 feet wide. The swales are about 150 feet wide. 
The somewhat poorly drained Newellion soils, which make 
up about 55 percent of the complex, are on the ridges. 
Their surface layer is dark grayish brown and is 4 to 6 
inches thick. It is underlain by an 8- to 16-inch layer of 
dark grayish-brown clay. Below this is silt loam or loam, 
and in places layers of silty clay loam. The poorly drained 
Mhoon soils, which make up about 45 percent of the com- 
plex, are in the swales and on the lower slopes of the ridges. 
Their surface layer is dark grayish brown and is 4 to 10 
inches thick. It is generally underlain by dark-gray or 
gray silt loam, loam, or silty clay loam, but in some places 
it is underlain by clay or silty clay layers that are as much 
as 10 inches thick. Mhoon soils are described under the 
heading “Mhoon Series.” Included in mapping were small 
areas of Commerce silty clay loam and Sharkey silty clay 
loam, and small areas of soils that. are medium acid in the 
surface layer. Also included were small areas of Newellton 
silty clay loam where the slope is as much as 5 percent. 

Wetness in the swales and the irregular slopes make 
management somewhat difficult. These soils are fairly easy 
to cultivate but are likely to become cloddy when worked. 
They are slightly acid or neutral in the surface layer and 
neutral to moderately alkaline at a depth below 20 inches. 
They are low in nitrogen and moderate to high in phos- 
phorus and potassium. Runoff is medium on the ridges and 
slow in the swales. The available water capacity 1s high. 
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These soils are suited to most. cultivated crops. Most of 
the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. Crop- 
land and pasture need drainage. (Capability unit IIw-3; 
woodland group 3; wildlife group 4) 

Newellton-Commerce-Tunica complex, undulating 
(NtC).—These soils oceupy parallel ridges and swales along 
abandoned channels of the Mississippi River. The ridges 
are 2 to 5 feet high and are less than 175 feet wide. The 
swales are about 125 feet wide. The somewhat poorly 
drained Newellton soils, which make up about 45 percent: 
of the complex, are on the uppermost slopes of the ridges. 
They have a 12- to 18-inch layer of clay over silt loam or 
loam and thin layers of silty clay loam, The somewhat 
poorly drained Commerce soils, which make up about 35 
percent of the complex, are on the crests of the ridges. 
These soils have a 10-inch layer of silt loam or silty clay 
loam over stratified silt loam, loam, and silty clay loam. 
They are described under the heading “Commerce Series.” 
The poorly drained Tunica clay, which makes up about 20 
percent of the complex, is in the swales and on the lower 
slopes of the ridges. It has a 20- to 30-inch layer of clay 
or silty clay over stratified silt loam, loam, and silty clay 
loam. This soil is described under the heading “Tunica 
Series.” Included in mapping were small areas of Bruin 
and Robinsonville soils on the crests of the ridges and small 
areas of Sharkey soils in the swales. About 40 percent of 
this complex has slopes of less than 3 percent. 

Wetness in the swales and the irregular slopes make 
management difficult. These soils are slightly acid or 
neutral in the uppermost 10 inches and are neutral to 
moderately alkaline below that depth. They are low in 
nitrogen and moderate to high in phosphorus and potas- 
sium. Commerce soils have moderate to moderately slow 
permeability and high available water capacity. Newellton 
soils have slow permeability and moderate available water 
capacity. Tunica soils have very slow permeability and 
moderate available water capacity. Runoff is medium on 
the ridges and slow in the swales. 

These soils are suited to most cultivated crops. Most of 
the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. Con- 
trolling erosion is a problem on the ridges. Cropland and 
pasture need drainage. (Capability unit IIIw-4; Newell- 
ton in woodland group 3, wildlife group 4; Commerce in 
woodland group 1, wildlife group 2; Tunica in woodland 
group 3, wildlife group 4) 

Newellton-Sharkey clays, undulating (NyC).—These 
soils occupy low parallel ridges and swales. The rid 
are 2 to 5 feet high, and few are more than 300 feet wide. 
The swales are less than 250 feet wide. The somewhat 
poorly drained Newellton clay, which makes up about 
65 percent of the complex, is on the ridges. Its surface 
layer is dark grayish brown and is 12 to 18 inches thick. 
It is underlain by silt loam, loam, and silty clay loam. 
The poorly drained Sharkey clay, which aks up about 
35 percent of the complex, is in the swales. This soil is 
dark-gray clay to a depth of 42 inches or more. It. is 
described under the heading “Sharkey Series.” Included 
in mapping were small areas of Commerce silty clay loam, 
Tunica soils, Sharkey silty clay loam, and small areas of 
soils that are medium acid in the surface layer. 

The texture, the uneven slopes, and the wetness make 
management difficult. These soils crack when dry and seal 
over when wet. They are slightly acid or neutral in the 
uppermost 10 inches and are neutral to moderately alkaline 


below that depth. They are low in nitrogen and moderate 
to high in phosphorus and potassium. Newellton soils have 
slow permeability and moderate available water capacity. 
Sharkey soils have very slow permeability and moderate 
available water capacity. Runoff is medium on the ridges 
and slow in the swales, 

These soils are suited to most of the common crops, but 
they are not well suited to corn. The swales need drainage. 
About. half of the acreage is woodland. The rest is used 
for cultivated crops and pasture. (Capability unit Iw; 
woodland group 3; wildlife group 4) 


Oil-Waste Land 


Oil-waste land (Ow) has been affected by salt water and 
oily liquids from oil and gas wells. It is of no value for 
the commercial production of plants. (Capability unit 
VIIs-1; woodland group 7; wildlife group 7) 


Robinsonville Series 


Soils of the Robinsonville series are well drained. They 
formed in medium-textured alluvium deposited by the 
Mississippi River. They occur on the highest parts of the 
natural levees along Lake Bruin, Lake St. Joseph, and 
the Mississippi River. The surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown very fine sandy loam. It is underlain by dark-brown 
and brown very fine sandy loam over pale-brown fine 
sandy loam. The Robinsonville soils in this parish are 
more strongly developed than is typical of the series. 

Robinsonville soils are associated with Bruin, Com- 
merce, Crevasse, Newellton, Tunica, and Sharkey soils. 
They are better drained and are mottle free to a greater 
depth than Bruin and Commerce soils. They are not so 
coarse textured as Crevasse soils. They lack the thick clay 
layers that are characteristic of Newellton, Tunica, and 
Sharkey soils. 

The following profile of Robinsonville very fine sandy 
loam is on the crest of a ridge in a cultivated field 14 mile 
northeast of intersection of State Highways 4 and 605, 
1,000 feet north of State Highway 608, and 56 feet east of 
gravel road, NW14 of Spanish Land Grant in sec. 49, 
T. 13 N., R. 12 B. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) very fine 
sandy loam; weak, medium and coarse, subangular 
plocky structure; friable; few fine roots; weak plow- 
pan between a depth of 6 and 8 inches; neutral; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A12—8 to 16 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) very fine sandy 
loam ; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine pores in peds; few fine roots; few worm 
casts of dark grayish-brown very fine sandy loam; 
neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C1—16 to 21 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) very fine sandy loam ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; very fri- 
able; few fine roots; few fine pores in peds; root 
channels filled with dark grayish-brown very fine 
sandy loam; few streaks of dark grayish brown; 
slightly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2—21 to 29 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) very fine sandy loam ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; loose; 
few fine roots; few fine pores in peds; few streaks of 
dark grayish-brown very fine sandy loam; neutral; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C3—29 to 86 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) very fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable ; few fine roots ; few fine pores in peds ; neutral ; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 
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C4--36 to 45 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; loose; 
few fine roots; few fine pores in peds; neutral; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

C5—45 to 50 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) very fine sandy loam; 
‘weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few fine pores in peds; neutral; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

C6—50 to 55 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) very fine sandy 
loam; few, fine, faint, grayish-brown mottles; mas- 
sive; friable; few very fine roots; few fine pores in 
peds; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
to brown (10YR 5/3) in color and from 4 to 10 inches in thick- 
ness, It is very fine sandy loam or fine sandy loam in texture 
and slightly acid or neutral in reaction, The C horizon ranges 
from dark brown (10YR 4/3) to pale brown (10YR 6/3) in 
color and from neutral to moderately alkaline in reaction. It 
is very fine sandy loam or fine sandy loam in texture. 

Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes (RoC).—This soil is well drained. It occurs on ridges 
of the natural levees along Lake Bruin and Lake St. 
Joseph. Some of the ridges are short and some are long. 
Few are more than 250 feet wide. The surface layer is dar] 
grayish brown or dark brown and is about 8 inches thick. 
It is underlain by dark-brown or brown very fine sandy 
loam. In places there are strata of fine sandy loam less than 
10 inches thick at a depth below 20 inches. Included in 
mapping were small areas of Bruin silt loam and Com- 
merce silt loam and small areas of soils that are medium 
acid in the surface layer. 

This soil is easy to work and can be cultivated through- 
out a wide range of moisture content. It is slightly acid 
or neutral in the surface layer and neutral to moderately 
alkaline at a depth below 20 inches. It is low in nitrogen 
and moderate to high in phosphorus and potassium. Run- 
off is medium, and permeability is moderate. The available 
water capacity is high. 

This soil is suited to most of the common crops. Most 
of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. A 
plowpan frequently forms when the soil is cultivated. 
Planting crops in rows across the slope helps to control 
runoff and reduces the erosion hazard. (Capability unit 
Ile-1; woodland group 1; wildlife group 2) 


Sharkey Series 


Soils of the Sharkey series are poorly drained. They 
formed in fine-textured alluvium deposited by the Missis- 
sippi River. They occur as wide, nearly level areas at some 
of the lowest elevations in the parish, mainly in back 
swamps. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown clay. The 
subsoil is dark-gray clay mottled with dark yellowish 
brown. It is underlain by several feet of gray clay mottled 
with dark yellowish brown. 

Sharkey soils are associated with Alligator, Commerce, 
Mhoon, Newellton, and Tunica soils. They are less acid 
than Alligator soils and are darker gray to a greater depth. 
They are finer textured and more poorly drained than 
Commerce soils, They are finer textured than Mhoon soils. 
They are clay to a depth of 42 inches or more, in compari- 
son with Newellton and Tunica soils, which are underlain 
By layers of silt loam, very fine sandy loam, or silty clay 

oam. 

The following describes a typical profile of Sharkey 
clay in an abandoned field 3 miles southwest of St. Joseph, 


100 feet west of gravel road, and 34 mile south of rail- 
road, at right corner of quarter section NW14NWY, sec. 
46, T.11 N.,R.12 BE. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay; weak, 
fine, granular structure; firm; few root channels 
filled with very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2); 
some fine streaks of dark-gray clay; many fine roots; 
slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A12—5 to 11 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) clay; common, 
fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate, fine, angular blocky structure that breaks 
to very fine angular blocky; firm; many fine roots; 
slightly acid ; clear, smooth boundary. 

A138—11 to 17 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) clay; few, fine, 
faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm ; few 
fine roots; concentration of dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles around medium-size roots; neu- 
tral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Ai4—17 to 28 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) clay; common, 
fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
‘moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure that 
‘breaks to very fine subangular blocky; firm; few 
blotches of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); few slicken- 
sides 144 to 1 inch in size; few fine roots; neutral; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

A15—28 to 38 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) clay; common, 
fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate, coarse, subangular blocky structure that 
breaks to medium and fine subangular blocky; very 
firm ; few fine blotches of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) ; 
prominent slickensides 3 to 6 inches in diameter; 
distinct, small lime concretions 2 to 4 millimeters in 
diameter; very few roots; mildly alkaline; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C—88 to 50 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common, fine, faint, 
dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very firm; few 
very fine roots; small iron and manganese concre- 
tions; weakly calcareous; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon ranges from very dark gray (10YR 3/1) to 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) in color and from 15 to 42 
inches in thickness. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, or clay 
in texture. It is slightly acid or neutral in the uppermost 20 
inches and is neutral to moderately alkaline below this depth. 
The C horizon is dark gray (10YR 4/1) and gray (10YR 
5/1). It ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline in reaction. 
It is silty clay or clay in texture, Mottles are dominantly dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), dark brown (10YR 4/3), and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6). Slickensides are present but are 
difficult to identify if the soil is wet. 

Sharkey clay (Sc).—This soil is poorly drained. It oc- 
curs as broad flats or slight depressions in back swamps. 
The surface layer is dark gray and is about 6 inches thick. 
It is underlain by dark-gray clay mottled mostly with 
dark yellowish brown. The clay extends to a depth of 42 
inches or more and in places is gray at a depth below 
20 inches. In some places there are layers of silt loam, loam, 
and silty clay loam at a depth below 36 inches. Included in 
mapping were areas of Alligator clay, Tunica clay, 
Sharkey silty clay loam, and small areas of soils that are 
medium acid in the surface layer. 

The soil texture and wetness make cultivation difficult. 
This soil can be worked within only a narrow range of 
moisture content. It cracks when dry (fig. 3) and seals 
over when wet. It becomes cloddy when worked, and seed- 
bed preparation is difficult. This soil is slightly acid or 
neutral in the uppermost. 10 inches and neutral to moder- 
ately alkaline below that depth. It is low in nitrogen and 
moderate to high in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is 
slow, and permeability is very slow. The available water 
capacity is moderate. 
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Figure 3—Sharkey clay. Infiltration into dry, cracked surface is 
very rapid. 


Tf drained, this soil is suited to most of the common 
crops. It is not well suited to corn and Coastal bermuda- 
grass. About. 65 percent of the acreage is woodland. The 
rest is used for cultivated crops and pasture. (Capability 
unit IIIw-1; woodland group 3; wildlife group 3) 

Sharkey silty clay loam (Ss).—This soil is poorly 
drained. It occurs as small areas, generally no more than 
120 acres in size. The surface layer is dark grayish-brown 
or dark-brown silty clay loam and is 4 to 10 inches thick. 
It is underlain by dark-gray clay that extends toa depth of 
42 inches or more. In places the soil is very dark gray or 
very dark grayish brown at a depth between 8 and 15 
inches. Included in mapping were small areas of Sharkey 
clay, Tunica soils, and Mhoon silty clay loam, and small 
areas of soils that are medium acid in the surface layer. 

This soil is fairly easy to cultivate but is likely to become 
cloddy when worked. It is slightly acid or neutral in the 
surface layer and grades to moderately alkaline ata depth 
below 24 inches. It is low in nitrogen and moderate to high 
in Poe and potassium. Runoff is slow, and perme- 
ability is very slow. The available water capacity is 
moderate. 

This soil is suited to most of the common crops, but it is 
not well suited to corn. Most of the acreage 1s used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. Cropland and pasture need 
drainage. (Capability unit IIlw-38; woodland group 3; 
wildlife group 3) 

Sharkey silt loam (So).—This poorly drained soil occurs 
in areas where silt loam was deposited over Sharkey clay. 
The overwash is 6 to 15 inches thick. The areas are all 
generally no more than 100 acres in size. The surface layer 
is dark grayish-brown silt loam. It is underlain by dark- 
gray clay or silty clay that extends to a depth of 42 inches 
or more. Included in mapping were small areas of Com- 
merce silt loam and Sharkey silty clay loam and small 
areas of soils that are medium acid in the surface layer. 

The surface layer of this soil is easy to cultivate if 
moisture conditions are favorable. The soil is slightly acid 
or neutral in the surface layer and grades to moderately 
alkaline at a depth below 18 inches. It is low in nitrogen 
and moderate to high in phosphorus and potassium. Run- 
off is slow, and permeability is very slow. The available 
water capacity is moderate. 


This soil is suited to most of the common crops. Most 
of the acreage is used for cultivated crops. Cropland and 
pasture need drainage. (Capability unit IIIw-3; wood- 
land group 3; wildlife group 3) 

Sharkey clay, overflow (Sf)—This soil is subject to fre- 
quent overflow. It occurs in old channels of the Mississippi 
River, and it is adjacent to the Tensas River. In most years 
it is covered with water late in fall, in winter, and in 
spring. The water is 1 foot to 10 feet deep. The surface 
layer is dark gray and is about 5 inches thick. It is under- 
lam by mottled dark-gray clay that extends to a depth of 
42 inches or more. Included in mapping were areas of Alli- 
gator clay, small areas of soils that are medium acid in the 
surface layer, and areas where the surface texture is silt 
loam or silty clay loam. Also included were areas where the 
slope is up to 8 percent. 

This soil is slightly acid or neutral in the uppermost 20 
inches and: neutral to moderately alkaline below that 
depth. It is low in nitrogen and moderate in phosphorus 
and potassium. Runoff and permeability are very slow. 
The available water capacity is moderate. 

Frequent overflow makes this soil unsuitable for culti- 
vated crops and limits its suitability for pasture. Most of 
the acreage is woodland. (Capability unit Vw-1; wood- 
land group 3; wildlife group 6 


Tensas Series 


Soils of the Tensas series are somewhat poorly drained 
to poorly drained. They formed in fine-textured alluvium 
deposited by the Mississippi River. They occur on low nat- 
ural levees and on long narrow ridges and swales. The sur- 
face layer is dark grayish-brown silty clay or silty clay 
loam. The upper part of the subsoil is grayish-brown clay 
or silty clay mottled with strong brown and gray. This 
layer is underlain by grayish-brown clay or silty clay mot- 
tled with dark brown and strong brown. Below this is 
grayish-brown silty clay loam mottled with gray and 
strong brown and grayish-brown very fine sandy loam. 

Tensas soils are associated with Dundee, Goldman, and 
Alligator soils. They are finer textured than Dundee and 
Goldman soils and are not so well drained as those soils. 
They are underlain at a depth of 15 to 30 inches by silt 
loam, loam, and silty clay loam, in comparison with Alli- 
gator soils, which are clay to a depth of 42 inches or more. 

The following profile of Tensas silty clay is on the crest 
of a ridge 2 miles southwest. of Delta Bridge and 214 miles 
south-southwest of the intersection of State Highways 3009 
and 892, at the southwest corner of NWYANW14NEY, sec. 
24,T.11N.,R.10E. 

A1—O to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty elay; 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) on ped surfaces ; 
common, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles and few, fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles inside peds; strong, coarse, sub- 
angular blocky structure adhering to weak, medium, 
subangular blocky; firm; many roots; few fine pores 
in peds; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bit—5 to 10 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) clay; com- 
mon, medium, distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
‘mottles and few, fine, faint, gray (LOYR 5/1) mottles; 
strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
many fine roots; few fine pores in peds; few root 
channels coated with very dark grayish brown; few, 
patchy clay films; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 
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B2t—10 to 21 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) clay ; common, 
fine, distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles and 
few dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; firm; many fine 
roots; few fine pores in peds; few root channels 
coated with very dark brown; continuous clay films; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary, 4 

B81t—21 to 25 inches, silty clay loam; gray (10YR 5/1) on out- 
side of peds; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) inside peds; 
common, medium, distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; few fine roots; few very fine pores in peds: 
clay films common; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

IIB32t—25 to 32 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) very fine 
sandy loam; common, medium, distinct, dark yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few 
very fine pores in peds; few patchy clay films; medium 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

IIB33t—32 to 37 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) light silty 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct, dark yellowish- 
brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak, medium, subangu- 
Jar blocky structure; friable; few roots; few patchy 
clay films; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

IIC—87 to 42 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) very fine 
sandy loam; common, medium, distinct, dark yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure ; friable; few very fine roots; 
medium acid. 


The A horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) to grayish brown (10YR 5/2) in color, from slightly 
acid to strongly acid in reaction, from 4 to 8 inches in thick- 
ness, and from silty clay loam to clay in texture. In some 
areas the outsides of the peds are very dark gray (10YR 3/1). 
‘The B2t horizon is dominantly grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2). This layer ranges from 
medium to very strongly acid in reaction and from 12 to 30 
inches in thickness. It is typically silty clay in texture, but 
in places it is clay. Mottles are dominantly dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6). Clay skins range from few to many 
in the lower part of the B horizon. The IIB3t horizon ranges 
from grayish brown (10YR 5/2) to dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) in color, from slightly acid to very strongly acid in re- 
action, and from very fine sandy loam to silty clay loam in 
texture. Stratification is common. Mottles are dominantly 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and gray (10YR 5/1). Below a depth of 30 inches the reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid. 

Tensas silty clay (Ta).—This soil is poorly drained. It 
occurs as small areas, generally no more than 200 acres in 
size, on low natura] levees. The surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown, sticky silty clay or clay and is about 5 inches 
thick, It is underlain by dark-gray or grayish-brown, 
plastic clay. Below this, at a depth between 15 and 
30 inches, is silt loam, loam, and silty clay loam. Included 
in mapping were areas of Alligator clay, Tensas silty clay 
loam, areas of soils that have a dark-gray or gray B 
horizon, and small areas of soils that are slightly acid at 
a depth below 24 inches. 

The soil texture and wetness make cultivation difficult. 
This soil can be worked within only a narrow range of 
moisture content. It cracks when dry and seals over when 
wet. It becomes cloddy when worked, and seedbed prepara- 
tion is difficult. The soil is strongly acid to slightly acid 
in the surface layer and very strongly acid to slightly acid 
below this layer. It is low in nitrogen and moderate to low 
in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is slow. Permeability 
is very slow in the clay layers and moderate in the rest of 
the profile. The available water capacity is moderate. 

This soil is suited to most of the common crops, but it 


is not well suited to cotton, corn, and Coastal bermuda- 


grass. Most of the acreage is woodland. The rest is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. Cropland and pasture need 
drainage. (Capability unit II1[w-2; woodland group 4: 
wildlife group 3) 

Tensas silty clay loam (Tb)—This soil is poorly 
drained. It occupies low natural levees along small 
streams and narrow depressions away from the streams. 
The surface layer is dark grayish brown and is about 6 
inches thick. It is underlain by grayish-brown silty clay 
10 to 24 inches thick. Below this is light brownish-gray 
silty clay loam, silt loam, or very fine sandy loam. Included 
in mapping were small areas of Dundee silty clay loam 
and Tensas silty clay, and small areas of Tensas silty clay 
loam where the slope is 1 to 3 percent. 

This soil is likely to become cloddy when worked. It is 
strongly acid to slightly acid in the surface layer and very 
strongly acid to slightly acid in the rest of the profile. It 
is low in nitrogen and moderate to low in phosphorus and 
potassium. Runoff is slow, and permeability is very slow. 
The available water capacity is moderate. 

This soil is suited to most of the common crops, but it is 
not well suited to corn. Most of the acreage is used for culti- 
vated crops and pasture. Cropland and pasture need drain- 
age. (Capability unit II1Iw-2; woodland group 4; wildlife 
group 3) 

Tensas-Alligator clays, gently undulating (TcB).— 
These soils occupy low parallel ridges and swales. The 
ridges are 1 to 3 feet high, and few are more than 275 feet 
wide. The swales are generally no more than 150 feet wide. 
The somewhat poorly drained Tensas silty clays, which 
make up about 60 percent of the an ee are on the ridges. 
Their surface layer is dark grayish-brown silty clay or 
clay and is about 5 inches thick. It is underlain by grayish- 
brown clay or silty clay. Below this at a depth of 12 to 
30 inches is silt loam, loam, and silty clay loam. The poorly 
drained Alligator clay, which makes up about 40 percent 
of the complex, is in the swales. Its surface layer is dark- 
gray clay and is about 6 inches thick. It is underlain by 

ray clay that extends to a depth of 42 inches or more. 

lligator soils are described under the heading “Alligator 
Series.” Ordinarily, the swales are either very wet or 
ponded during winter and early in spring. The ridges are 
somewhat better drained than the swales and can be culti- 
vated earlier in spring. Included in mapping were areas of 
Dundee silt loam, Sharkey clay, Tensas silty clay loam, 
and small areas where the slope is up to 5 percent. 

The soil texture, the wetness in the swales, and the short 
irregular slopes make management difficult. These soils 
can be worked within only a narrow range of moisture 
content. They crack when dry and seal over when wet. 
They become cloddy when worked, and seedbed prepara- 
tion is difficult. These soils are strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the surface layer and very strongly acid to medium 
acid in the root zone. They are low in nitrogen and low 
to moderate in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is me- 
dium on the ridges and slow in the swales. Permeability 
is very slow. The available water capacity is moderate. 

These soils are suited to most of the common crops, but 
they are not well suited to corn and Coastal bermudagrass. 
Most of the acreage is woodland. The rest is used for 
cultivated crops and pasture. Cropland and pasture need 
drainage. (Capability unit IIIw-5; Tensas in woodland 
group 4, wildlife group 4; Alligator in woodland group 6, 
wildlife group 4) 
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Tensas-Alligator clays, undulating (TcD).—These soils 
occupy narrow ridges and swales. The ridges are 3 to 8 
feet high, and few are more than 225 feet wide. The swales 
are generally less than 150 feet wide. The poorly drained 
to somewhat poorly drained Tensas silty clays, which make 
up about 60 percent of the complex, are on the ridges. They 
are underlain by silt loam, loam, very fine sandy loam, and 
silty clay loam at a depth between 13 and 28 inches. The 
poorly drained Alligator clays, which make up 40 percent 
of the complex, are in the swales. They are clay or silty 
clay to a depth of 42 inches or more. Alligator soils are 
described under the heading “Alligator Series.” Included 
in mapping were small areas of Dundee silt loam and 
Dundee silty clay loam on the ridges and small areas 
of Sharkey clay in the swales. 

The soil texture, the wetness in swales, and the short 
irregular slopes make cultivation difficult. These soils can 
be worked within only a narrow range of moisture content. 
They crack when dry and seal over when wet. They become 
cloddy when worked, and seedbed preparation is difficult. 
The soils are low in nitrogen and low to moderate in 
phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is medium on the ridges 
and slow in the swales. Permeability is very slow. The 
available water capacity is moderate. 

These soils are suited to most of the common crops, but 
they are not well suited to corn and Coastal bermudagrass. 
A large part of the acreage is woodland. Cropland and 
pasture need drainage. (Capability unit IIIw-5; Tensas 
in woodland group 4, wildlife group 4; Alligator in wood- 
land group 6, wildlife group 4) 

Tensas-Alligator-Dundee complex, gently undulat- 
ing (Td8).—These soils occupy low parallel ridges and 
swales. The ridges are 1 to 8 feet high, and few are more 
than 300 feet wide. The swales are generally no more than 
175 feet wide. The somewhat poorly drained Tensas soils, 
which make up about 45 percent of {he complex, are mostly 
on the uppermost slopes of the ridges. Their surface layer Is 
dark grayish-brown silty clay, clay, or silty clay loam and 
is about 5 inches thick. It is underlain by mottled grayish- 
brown clay or silty clay 10 to 26 inches thick. Below this is 
stratified silt loam, loam, very fine sandy loam, and silty 
clay loam. The poorly drained Alligator soils, which make 
up about 30 percent of the complex, are in the swales. Their 
surface layer is gray silty clay, clay, or silty clay loam 
about 5 inches thick. It is underlain by mottled gray clay 
or silty clay that is 42 inches or more in thickness. Alli- 
ees soils are described under the heading “Alligator 

eries.” The somewhat poorly drained Dundee soils, 
which make up about 25 percent of the complex, are mostly 
on the crests of the ridges. Their surface layer is dark 
poate silt loam or silty clay loam. It is underlain 

yy clay loam or silty clay loam about 10 to 20 inches thick. 
Below this is silt loam, loam, very fine sandy loam, and 
silty clay loam, Dundee soils are described under the head- 
ing “Dundee Series.” Included in mapping were small 
areas of Goldman very fine sandy loam on the ridges and 
areas of Sharkey clay in the swales. 

The variable soil texture, the wetness in swales, and the 
short irregular slopes make management difficult. Most of 
these soils become cloddy when worked, and secdbed prep- 
aration. is difficult. The soils are strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the surface layer and very strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the rest of the profile. They are low in nitrogen and 
low to moderate in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is 
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medium on the ridges and slow in the swales. Tensas and 
Alligator soils have very slow permeability and moderate 
available water capacity. Dundee soils have moderately 
slow permeability and high available water capacity. 

These soils are suited to most of the common crops, but 
they are not well suited to corn, cotton, and Coastal ber- 
mudagrass. Most of the acreage is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. Cropland and pasture need drainage. 
(Capability unit I1.w-5; Tensas in woodland group 4, 
wildlife group 4; Alligator in woodland group 6, wildlife 
group 4; Dundee in woodland group 2, wildlife group 2) 

Tensas-Alligator-Dundee couples. undu it ating 
(TdD)—These soils occupy parallel ridges and swales. The 
ridges are 3 to 8 feet high, and few are more than 250 feet 
wide. The swales are generally no more than 150 feet wide. 
The somewhat poorly drained Tensas soils, which make up 
about 47 percent of the complex, are mostly on the upper- 
most slopes of the ridges. Their surface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown silty clay or clay about 4 inches thick. It is un- 
derlain by mottled grayish-brown clay or silty clay about 
8 to 20 inches thick. Below this is silt loam, loam, ver 
fine sandy loam, and silty clay loam. The poorly draine 
Alligator soils, which make up about 33 percent of the 
complex, are in the swales. Their surface layer is dark- 
gray clay or silty clay about 5 inches thick. It is underlain 
by ieotéled gray clay 42 inches or more thick. Alligator 
soils are described under the heading “Alligator Series.” 
The somewhat poorly drained Dundee soils, which make 
up about 20 percent of the complex, are mostly on the 
crests of the ridges. Their surface layer is silt loam, or 
silty clay loam about 5 inches thick. It is underlain by 
clay loam or silty clay loam about 10 to 15 inches thick. 
Below this is silt loam, very fine sandy loam, loam, and 
silty clay loam. Dundee soils are described under the head- 
ing “Dundee Series.” Included in mapping were areas of 
Sharkey clay in the swales and small areas of Goldman 
very fine sandy loam on the ridges. Also included were 
some areas where the percentage of Dundee soils is larger 
than that of Alligator soils. 

The irregular slopes, the narrow wet swales, and the 
variable surface textures make management difficult. Most 
of these soils become cloddy when worked, and seedbed 
preparation is difficult. The soils are strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the surface layer and very strongly acid 
to slightly acid in the rest of the profile. They are low in 
nitrogen and low to moderate in phosphorus and potas- 
sium. Runoff is medium on the ridges and slow in the 
swales. Tensas and Alligator soils have very slow_perme- 
ability and moderate available water capacity. Dundee 
soils have moderately slow permeability and high avail- 
able water capacity. 

These soils are suited to most of the common crops, but 
they are not well suited to corn and Coastal bermudagrass. 
About half the acreage is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Cropland and pasture need drainage. (Capability 
unit ITIw~5; Tensas in woodland group 4, wildlife group 
4; Alligator in woodland group 6, wildlife group 4; Dun- 
dee in woodland group 2, wildlife group 2) 


Tunica Series 


Soils of the Tunica series are poorly drained. They 
formed in dark-gray, fine-textured sediments deposited by 
the Mississippi River. They occur on low ridges and nar- 
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row, nearly level areas, mainly in the eastern part of the 
parish. The nearly level areas are adjacent to Sharkey soils. 
The surface layer is dark grayish-brown clay. The subsoil 
is dark-gray clay mottled with brown. It is underlain by 
grayish-brown loam mottled with brown. Below this is 
grayish-brown silt loam. 

Tunica soils are associated with Commerce, Mhoon, 
Newellton, Robinsonville, and Sharkey soils. They are 
finer textured and more poorly drained than Commerce 
and Robinsonville soils. They have thicker clay layers than 
Mhoon and Newellton soils. They are underlain by loamy 
material at a depth of 20 to 30 inches, in comparison with 
Sharkey soils, which are underlain by clay. 

The following profile of Tunica clay is in a cultivated 
field 540 feet east of U.S. Highway 65, 600 feet north of 
fourth lamp on airstrip on McDonald Farm, Spanish 
Land Grant 3, T. 13 N., R. 12 E. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) light clay; 
few, fine, faint, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; many fine roots; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

Bi—4 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay; dark 
gray (10YR 4/1) on ped surfaces; many, fine, dis- 
tinet, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) mottles in- 
side peds; weak, coarse, prismatic structure adhering 
to moderate, medium, subangular blocky ; firm; many 
fine roots; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2--10 to 21 inches, dark-gray (10¥R 4/1) silty clay; com- 
mon, fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles and few, fine, faint, dark grayish-brown 
(1OYR 4/2) mottles; strong, medium, subanhgular 
blocky structure; firm; few very fine roots; few fine 
pores in peds; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

B3—21 to 25 inches, clay; very dark gray (10Y¥R 3/1) on out- 
side of peds; dark gray (10YR 4/1) inside peds with 
common, medium, distinct, dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 4/4) mottles; weak, coarse, prismatic struc- 
ture adhering to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky; firm; few fine roots; few fine pores in peds; 
neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

IIC1—25 to 32 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loam; com- 
mon, medium, distinct, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; many fine pores in peds; few, soft, 
dark concretions; moderately alkaline; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

IIC2—32 to 35 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct, dark yellowish- 
brown (10YR 4/4) motties; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; few streaks or blotches of 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) ; firm; few fine pores in peds: 
moderately alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 

IIC3—35 to 42 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) loam; common, 
medium, distinct, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure: 
sticky when wet; few, fine, dark, soft concretions; 
many fine pores in peds; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
to dark gray (10YR 4/1) in color and from 4 to 7 inches in 
thickness. It is slightly acid or neutral in reaction and is silty 
clay or clay in texture. The B horizon ranges from slightly acid 
to mildly alkaline in reaction. It is clay or silty clay in texture. 
The outsides of peds are dark gray (10YR 4/1) except in a 
few strata where they are very dark gray (10YR 3/1). The 
insides are dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) to dark gray (10YR 
4/1). The combined thickness of the horizons overlying the IIC 
horizon ranges from 20 to 34 inches. The IIC horizon is dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2), grayish brown (10YR 5/2), gray 
(10YR 5/1), and brown (10YR 5/3). It ranges from neutral 
to moderately alkaline in reaction and from loam to silty 
clay loam in texture. Stratification is common. Most of the 
mottles are yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), dark yellowish brown 


(10YR 4/4), gray (10YR 5/1), dark gray (10YR 4/1), reddish 
brown (5YR 4/3), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6). 

Tunica clay {Tv).—This soil is poorly drained. It occurs 
on low natural levees adjacent to Shaeeey soils. Most areas 
are no more than 100 acres in size. The surface layer is 
dark grayish brown and sticky and is about 5 inches thick. 
It is underlain by 14 to 16 inches of dark-gray, plastic clay 
mottled with brown. Below this is grayish-brown silt loam, 
loam, very fine sandy loam, and silty clay loam. In areas 
where there are Indian mounds, these soils have very dark 
gray layers. Included in mapping were small areas of 
Mhoon silty clay loam, Newellton clay, and Sharkey clay, 
and small areas of soils that are medium acid in the surface 
layer. Also included were small areas where the soils have 
a, few blotches and layers of reddish-brown clay at a depth 
below 20 inches. 

This soil can be worked within only a narrow range of 
moisture content. It cracks when dry and seals over when 
wet. It becomes cloddy when worked, and seedbed prepara- 
tion is difficult. The soil is slightly acid or neutral in the 
surface layer and neutral to moderately alkaline in the 
rest of the profile. It is low in nitrogen and moderate to 
high in phosphorus and potassium. Runoff is slow, and 
permeability is very slow. The available water capacity is 
moderate. 

This soil is suited to most of the common crops. Most of 
the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. Crop- 
land and pasture need drainage. (Capability unit [IIw-1; 
wooodland group 3; wildlife group 3) 


Use and Management of the Soils 


The soils of Tensas Parish are used mainly for cultivated 
crops, woodland, and pasture. This section explains how 
the soils can be managed for these main purposes, dis- 
cusses the use and management of the soils for wildlife, 
and gives facts about the characteristics of the soils that 
are significant in building highways, farm ponds, and 
similar engineering structures. This section also defines the 
capability classification used by the Soil Conservation 
Service, in which the soils are grouped according to their 
suitability for crops, and gives estimates of yields per acre 
of the principal crops under high-level management. 


General Principles of Soil Management 


Important practices in managing the soils of Tensas 
Parish are described in the following paragraphs. 
Ferruazine anp Limine.—The soils in Lenses Parish 
range from very strongly acid to moderately alkaline. 
They are generally low in organic-matter content and in 
available nitrogen. For the most alkaline soils, which in- 
clude the Bruin, Commerce, Crevasse, Mhoon, Newellton, 
Robinsonville, Sharkey, and Tunica soils, nitrogen is 
normally the only fertilizer needed for all crops except 
legumes. Generally no nitrogen is needed for legumes. For 
the more acid soils, which include the Alligator, Dundee, 
Goldman, and Tensas soils, a fertilizer that includes 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium is generally needed. 
Lime may also be needed. The amount of fertilizer needed 
depends on the crop to be grown, on past cropping history, 
on the level of yield desired, and on the kind of soil. It 
should be calculated on the results of soil tests. 
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Marnrarnine Organic Matrer.—Organic matter is an 
important source of nitrogen. The supply of organic 
matter in the soils in this parish can be increased by grow- 
ing crops that. produce an extensive root system and an 
abundance of foliage (10), by leaving plant residue on 
the soil, by growing perennial grasses and legumes in 
rotation with other crops, by adding manure, and by apply- 
ing the proper amounts of lime and commercial fertilizer. 

Tritace.—Excessive tillage should be avoided. Clods 
form on some of the cultivated, fine-textured soils, and a 
compact layer develops in medium-textured soils. This 
compact layer, generally known as a traffic pan or a plow- 
pan, develops just below plow depth. A compact layer can 
be destroyed by chiseling or by deep plowing. Using tillage 
implements that leave enough residue to protect the soil 
from the beating effect of rain helps to reduce runoff, 
control erosion, and increase infiltration. 

Dratnacn.—Excess water should be removed from such 
soils as the poorly drained Alligator, Tunica, and Sharkey 
soils. In undrained areas planting and cultivation are 
delayed, adequate stands are difficult to obtain, weeds are 
difficult to control, crops drown out, yields are generally 
low, and harvesting is delayed. Large acreages of soils 
in this parish have been drained. More than 200 miles 
of canals, laterals, and surface field ditches have been 
constructed, and drainage has been improved through 
some of the major streams. The most common method of 
removing excess water is by open surface ditches and 
laterals (fig. 4). An adequate, available outlet is needed 
if a drainage system is to function properly. 

Croprine Sysrems—A good cropping system includes 
a legume to supply nitrogen, a cultivated crop to aid in 
weed control, a deep-rooted crop to utilize plant nutrients 
in the substratum and increase permeability, and a close- 
growing crop to help maintain the organic-matter con- 
tent. The sequence of crops should be such that the soil is 
covered as much of the year as possible, An example of a 
suitable cropping system is given in the description of 
each capability unit. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


Capability classification is the grouping of soils to show, 
in a general way, their suitability for most kinds of farm- 
ing. It is a practical classification based on limitations of 
the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, and the 
way they respond to treatment. The classification does not 
apply to horticultural crops or to rice and other crops that 
have special requirements. The soils are classified accord- 
ing to degree and kind of permanent limitation, but with- 
out consideration of major and generally expensive land- 
forming that would change the slope, depth, or other 
characteristics of the soils; and without consideration of 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels: the capability class, the subelass, and the 
unit. These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Carasinity Crassus, the broadest groups, are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use, defined as follows: 


‘Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 68. 
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Figure 4.—Lateral ditch 


constructed to remove excess water. 


Class I. Soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class II. Soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conser- 
vation practices. 

Class III. Soils have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV. Soils have very severe limitations that re- 
strict the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V. Soils are subject to little or no erosion but 
have other limitations, impractical to remove, 
that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VI. Soils have severe limitations that. make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, 
or wildlife food and cover. None in Tensas Parish. 

Class VII. Soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that re- 
strict their use largely to grazing, woodland, or 
wildlife. None in Tensas Parish. 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial plant pro- 
duction and restrict their use to recreation, wild- 
life, or water supply, or to esthetic purposes. 


CapaBILiry SuBcLassEs are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or ¢, 
to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The letter ¢ shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water 
in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultiva- 
tion (in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage) ; s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and ¢, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the chief 
limitation is climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V can contain, at the 
most, only subclasses indicated by w, s, and ¢, because the 
soils in it are subject to little or no erosion, though they 
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have other limitations that restrict their use largely to 
pasture, range, woodland, wildlife, or recreation. 

Capasturry Units are soil groups within the subclasses. 
The soils in one capability unit are enough alike to be 
suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to require 
similar management, and to have similar productivity 
and other responses to management. Thus, the capability 
unit is a convenient grouping for making many statements 
about management of soils. Capability units are generally 
designated by adding Arabic numerals to the subclass 
symbol, for example, [Iw-2 or II1[w-4. Thus, in one sym- 
bol, the Roman numeral designates the capability class, 
or degree of limitation; the smal] letter indicates the 
subclass, or kind of limitation, as defined in the foregoing 
paragraph; and the Arabic numeral specifically identifies 
the capability unit within each subclass. 

In the following pages each of the capability units in 
Tensas Parish is described, and suggestions for use and 
management are given. 


Capability unit I-1 


The soils in this unit are level, somewhat poorly drained 
to moderately well drained silt loams. They are moderately 
permeable to moderately slowly permeable and have high 
available water capacity. They are high in natural fertility. 

These soils are well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, oats, 
wheat, truck crops, common bermudagrass, Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, tall fescue, ryegrass, 
johnsongrass, dallisgrass, white clover, red clover, Tensas 
clover, and southern wild winter peas. Hay can generally 
be Derreted from the pastures during periods of peak 
growth, 

These soils are friable and easy to work, and they are 
fairly easy to keep in good tilth. They are low in nitrogen 
and moderate to high in phosphorus and potassium. They 
respond well to nitrogen fertilizer. A suitable croppin 
system consists of 3 years of cotton followed by 1 year a 
soybeans. 

A plowpan is likely to develop if the soils are cultivated. 
The pan can be destroyed by chiseling or deep plowing. 
Controlling runoff to keep excess water from collecting 
in nearby depressions is advisable. Land leveling or 
smoothing would improve drainage and increase efficiency 
in the use of farm equipment, particularly multiple-row 
equipment. 

These soils make up about 4 percent of the parish. Nearly 
all of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 


Capability unit I-2 


The one soil in this unit, Dundee silt loam, is level and 
somewhat poorly drained. It is moderately slowly per- 
meable and has high available water capacity. It is 
moderate in natural fertility. 

This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, oats, 
wheat, common bermudagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, dal- 
lisgrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, ryegrass, tall fescue, john- 
songrass, white clover, red clover, Tensas clover, and 
southern wild winter peas. Hay generally can be harvested 
from the pastures during periods of peak growth. 

This soil is friable and easy to work, and it is fairly easy 
to keep in good tilth. It is low in nitrogen and low to 
moderate in phosphorus and potassium. Scattered spots of 
droughty soils, called “hot spots,” are apparent during dry 
periods. Crops respond well to fertilization. Lime may be 


needed. A suitable cropping system consists of 3 years of 
cotton followed by 1 year of soybeans. 

No special management is needed. A plewtan is likely 
to develop if the soil is cultivated, A pan can be destroyed 
by chiseling or deep plowing. Controlling runoff to keep 
excess water from collecting in the nearby depressions is 
advisable. Land leveling or smoothing would improve 
drainage and increase efficiency in the use of farm equip- 
ment, particularly multiple-row equipment. 

This soil makes up 1 percent of the parish. Nearly all of 
the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 


Capability unit He-1 


This unit consists of silt loams and a very fine sandy 
loam. These soils are nearly level to gently sloping and 
somewhat poorly drained to well drained. They ‘are mod- 
erately to moderately slowly permeable and have high 
available water capacity. They are high in natural fer- 
tility. The erosion hazard is moderate. 

These soils are well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, oats, 
wheat, truck crops, Coastal bermudagrass, common ber- 
mudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, ryegrass, tall fescue, 
johnsongrass, white clover, red clover, Tensas clover, and 
southern wild winter peas. Hay generally can be harvested 
from the pastures during Reet eh of peak growth. 

These soils are friable and easy to work, and they are 
easy to keep in good tilth. They are low in nitrogen and 
moderate to high in phosphorus and potassium. They 
respond well to nitrogen fertilizer. A suitable cropping 
system consists of 3 years of cotton followed by 3 years of 
corn or soybeans. 

Planting crops in rows across the slope to reduce runoff 
and erosion is the only special management needed. A 
plowpan is likely to develop if the soils are cultivated. A 
pan can be destroyed by subsoiling or deep plowing. Land 
smoothing would increase efficiency in the use of farm 
equipment. ; 

These soils make up less than 1 percent of the parish. 
Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture. 


Capability unit [le-2 


This unit consists of Bruin-Robinsonville-Crevasse 
complex, undulating. These soils are on ridges and in 
swales. They are moderately well drained to well drained 
and are moderately permeable. Bruin and Robinsonville 
soils have high available water capacity. All are high in 
natural fertility. Slopes are irregular. The Crevasse soil is 
droughty, but is included in this unit because cropping it 
separately is impractical. 

Bruin and Robinsonville soils are well suited to cotton, 
corn, soybeans, oats, wheat, truck crops, Coastal bermuda- 
grass, common bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, john- 
songrass, ryegrass, tall fescue, white clover, red clover, 
Tensas clover, and southern wild winter peas. 

The soils in this complex are friable, easy to work, and 
fairly easy to keep in good tilth, but they are somewhat 
difficult to manage because of the short, irregular slopes. 
They are low in nitrogen and moderate to high in phos- 
phorus and potassium. They respond well to nitrogen 
fertilizer. A suitable cropping system consists of 3 years 
of cotton followed by 3 years of corn or soybeans. 

Planting crops in rows across the slope, parallel with 
the ridges and swales, to reduce runoff and erosion, is the 
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only special management required. Removing excess water 
from the swales is advisable. Land leveling and smoothing 
would improve drainage, reduce erosion, and make it 
easier to operate farm equipment, especially multiple-row 
equipment, but a large amount of earth would have to be 
moved. A plowpan is likely to develop if these soils are 
cultivated. A pan can be destroyed by chiseling or deep 
plowing. 

These soils make up less than 1 percent of the parish. 
Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture. 


Capability unit IIw-1 


This unit consists of silty clay loams and a silt loam. 
These soils are level and are poorly drained to somewhat 
poorly drained. They are moderately slowly to slowly 
permeable and have high available water capacity. They 
are high in natural fertility. 

These soils are suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, oats, 
wheat, common bermudagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, 
Pensacola bahiagrass, ryegrass, tall fescue, johnsongrass, 
white clover, and southern wild winter peas. Rice can be 
grown in all areas except where the percolation rate is too 
rapid for contour-levee irrigation. Hay generally can be 
harvested from the pastures during periods of peak 
growth. 

These soils are fairly easy to work and are easy to keep 
in good tilth, but they are likely to become cloddy when 
worked. They are low in nitrogen and moderate to high 
in phosphorus and potassium. They respond well to nitro- 
gen fertilizer. A suitable cropping system consists of 2 
years of row crops followed by 1 year of oats or wheat. 
_ Drainage is generally needed. Land leveling or smooth- 
ing would improve drainage and increase efficiency in 
the use of farm equipment, particularly multiple-row 
equipment, 

These soils make up about 1.5 percent of the parish. 
Nearly all of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture, 


Capability unit Ilw-2 


The one soil in this unit, Dundee silty clay loam, is level 
and somewhat poorly drained. It is moderately slowly 
permeable and has high available water capacity. It is 
moderate in natural fertility. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, oats, wheat, 
rice, common bermudagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, rye- 
grass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, Pensacola bahiagrass, white 
clover, and southern wild winter peas. Hay generally can 
be harvested from the pastures during periods of peak 
growth. 

This soil is fairly easy to work, but it is likely to become 
cloddy when worked. Nevertheless, it is fairly easy to 
keep in good tilth. It is low in nitrogen and low to mod- 
erate in phosphorus and _ potassium. It responds well to 
fertilization. Lime may be needed. A suitable cropping 
system consists of 2 years of row crops followed by 1 year 
of oats or wheat. 

Drainage is generally needed. Land leveling or smooth- 
ing would improve drainage and increase efficiency in 
the use of farm equipment, particularly multiple-row 
equipment. 

This soil makes up about 1 percent of the parish. Nearly 
all of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 
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Capability unit ITw-3 

This unit consists of poorly drained to somewhat poorly 
drained silty clay loams anda silt loam that is moderately 
well drained but that occurs with the other soils in too 
intricate a pattern to be managed separately. These soils 
are on ridges and in swales. They are moderately slowly to 
slowly permeable and have high available water capacity. 
They are high in natural fertility. Slopes are irregular. 

ese soils are suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, oats, 
wheat, truck crops, common bermudagrass, Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, tall fescue, ryegrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, 
johnsongrass, red clover, white clover, and southern wild 
winter peas. Cultivation is somewhat difficult because of 
the short irregular slopes, the narrow wet swales, and the 
variable surface textures. Hay generally can be harvested 
from the pastures during periods of peak growth. 

These soils are likely to become cloddy when worked. 
They are somewhat difficult to keep in good tilth. The short 
irregular slopes make management somewhat difficult. 
These soils are low in nitrogen and moderate to high in 
phosphorus and potassium. They respond well to nitro- 
gen fertilizer. A suitable cropping system consists of 2 
years of row crops followed by 1 year of oats or wheat. 

Controlling runoff from the slopes and removing excess 
water from the swales are the main management prob- 
lems. Planting crops in rows across the slope, parallel with 
the ridges and swales, is advisable. Land leveling and 
smoothing would improve drainage, reduce the hazard of 
erosion, and make it easier to operate farm equipment, 
especially multiple-row equipment, but a large amount of 
earth would have to be removed. Wetness and soil texture 
limit the time during the year when the soils in swales can 
be worked. 

The soils in this unit make up about 2 percent of the 
parish. Nearly all of the acreage is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. 

Capability unit Ilw-4 

This unit consists of a clay and a silty clay loam. These 
soils are nearly level to gently sloping and are somewhat 
poorly drained. They are slowly permeable and have 
moderate available water capacity. They are high in nat- 
ural fertility. 

These soils are suited to soybeans, cotton, oats, wheat, 
common bermudagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, tall fescue, 
dallisgrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, ryegrass, johnsongrass, 
white clover, and southern wild winter peas. They are not 
well suited to corn. Hay can be harvested from the pastures 
during periods of peak growth. 

These soils are difficult to keep in good tilth. They be- 
come cloddy when worked. They crack when dry and seal 
over when wet. These soils are low in nitrogen and moder- 
ate to high in phosphorus and potassium. They respond 
well to nitrogen fertilizer. A suitable cropping system con- 
sists of 1 year of soybeans with a cover crop of oats or 
wheat seeded in fall, another year of soybeans with winter 
fallow, and then 2 years of row crops. 

Controlling runoff and erosion are the main manage- 
ment problems. Planting crops im rows across the slope 
is advisable. Wetness and soil texture limit the time dur- 
ing the year when these soils can be worked. 

These soils make up less than 1 percent of the parish. 
About 60 percent of the acreage is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. 
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Capability unit Ilw-5 


The one soil in this unit, Newellton clay, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, is level and somewhat: poorly drained. It is slowly 
permeable and has moderate available water capacity. it 
is high in natural fertility. 

This soil is suited to soybeans, oats, wheat, cotton, rice, 
tall fescue, common bermudagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, ryegrass, johnsongrass, 
white clover, and southern wild winter peas. It is not well 
suited to corn. Hay generally can be harvested from the 
pastures during periods of peak growth. 

This soil is difficult to keep in good tilth. It can be 
worked within only a fairly narrow range of moisture con- 
tent. It swells and seals over when wet, becomes hard and 
cracks when dry, and becomes cloddy when worked. Seed- 
bed preparation is difficult. This soil is low in nitrogen 
and moderate to high in phosphorus and potassium. It 
responds well to nitrogen fertilizer. A suitable cropping 
system consists of 2 or 3 years of row crops followed by 1 
or 2 years of oats or wheat. 

Drainage is generally needed. Land leveling and smooth- 
ing oul ove drainage and increase efficiency in the 
use of farm equipment, but the soil material is difficult to 
handle. 

This soil makes up less than 1 percent of the parish. 
About 60 percent of the acreage 1s used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. 


Capability unit IIw-1 


The soils in this unit are level, poorly drained clays. 
They are very slowly permeable and have moderate avail- 
able water capacity. They are high in natural fertility. 

These soils are well suited to rice. They are suited to 
soybeans, oats, wheat, cotton, common bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, tall fescue, Pensacola bahiagrass, ryegrass, 
johnsongrass, white clover, and southern wild winter peas. 
They are not well suited to corn and Coastal bermudagrass. 
Hay qurelly can be harvested from the pastures during 
periods of peak growth. 

These soils are difficult to keep in good tilth because 
of wetness and soil texture. They can be worked within 
only a narrow range of moisture content. They swell and 
seal over when wet, become hard and crack when dry, and 
become cloddy when worked (fig. 5), Seedbed preparation 
is difficult. These soils are low in nitrogen and moderate 
to high in phosphorus and potassium. They respond well 
to nitrogen fertilizer. A suitable cropping system consists 
of 2 years of row crops followed by 1 year of oats or wheat. 

Drainage is needed. Removing excess water is the main 
management, problem. Land leveling and smoothing would 
improve drainage and increase efficiency in the use of farm 
equipment, but the soil material is difficult to handle. 

These soils make up about 25 percent of the parish. 
About half of the acreage is woodland, a third is cultivated 
crops, and the rest is pasture. 


Capability unit H1w-2 


This unit consists of a clay, a silty clay, and a silty clay 
loam. These soils are level and poorly drained. They are 
very slowly permeable and have moderate available water 
capacity. They are moderate in natural fertility. 

These soils are suited to rice, cotton, soybeans, oats, 
wheat, common bermudagrass, tall fescue, Pensacola ba- 


/ Sy a Aah 4 ca af be ee ee. oom 
Figure 5.—Cloddy surface of Sharkey clay. Soil has been worked 
lown to small clods commonly called “buckshot.” 
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hiagrass, dallisgrass, johnsongrass, ryegrass, white clover, 
and southern wild winter peas. They are not well suited to 
corn and Coastal bermudagrass. Hay generally can be 
harvested from the pastures during periods of peak 
growth. 

These soils are difficult to keep in good tilth. They can 
be worked within only a narrow range of moisture con- 
tent. They swell and seal over when wet, become very hard 
and crack when dry, and become cloddy when worked. 
Seedbed preparation is difficult. These soils are low in 
nitrogen and low to moderate in phosphorus and potas- 
sium. They respond fairly well to fertilization. Lime may 
be needed. A suitable cropping system consists of 2 years 
of row crops followed by 1 year of oats or wheat. 

Drainage is needed. Removing excess water is the main 
management problem. Land leveling and smoothing would 
improve drainage and increase efficiency in the use of farm 
equipment, but the soil material is difficult to handle. 

These soils make up about 9 percent of the parish. Most 
of the acreage is woodland. The rest is used for cultivated 
crops and pasture. 


Capability unit IlTw-3 


This unit consists of a silt loam and a silty clay loam. 
These soils are level and poorly drained. They are very 
slowly permeable and have moderate available water ca- 
pacity. They are high in natural fertility. 

These soils are suited to cotton, soybeans, oats, wheat, 
corn, rice, common bermudagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, 
ryegrass, tall fescue, Pensacola bahiagrass, johnsongrass, 
white clover, and southern wild winter peas. Hay generally 
can be harvested from the pastures during periods of peak 
growth. 

These soils are fairly easy to keep in good tilth. They are 
low in nitrogen and moderate to high in phosphorus and 
potassium, They respond well to nitrogen fertilizer. A 
suitable cropping system consists of 2 or 8 years of row 
crops followed by 1 or 2 years of oats or wheat. 

Removing excess water is the main management prob- 
lem. Land leveling and smoothing would improve drain- 
age and increase efficiency in the use of farm. equipment, 
particularly multiple-row equipment. 

These soils make up less than 1 percent of the parish. 
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Nearly all of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture. 


Capability unit HIw-4 


This unit consists of somewhat poorly drained silty clay 
loams and poorly drained clays. The silty clay loams are 
on ridges, and the clays are in swales, but both occur in 
such an intricate pattern that it is not practical to manage 
them separately. These soils are very slowly permeable 
to moderately lowly. permeable and have moderate to high 
available water capacity. They are high in natural fertil- 
ity. Slopes are irregular. Erosion is a hazard on the ridges. 

These soils are suited to cotton, soybeans, oats, wheat, 
tall fescue, common bermudagrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, 
ryegrass, johnsongrass, dallisgrass, white clover, and 
southern wild winter peas. They are not well suited 
to corn and Coastal bermudagrass. Cultivation of row 
crops is difficult because of the short irregular slopes, the 
narrow wet swales, and the variable surface textures. Hay 
generally can be harvested from the pastures during peri- 
ods of peak growth. 

These soils are difficult to manage because of the texture, 
wetness, and short irregular slopes. They can be worked 
within only a narrow range of moisture content. They 
swell and seal over when wet, become hard and crack 
when dry, and become cloddy when worked. Seedbed 
preparation is difficult. These soils are low in nitrogen 
and moderate to high in phosphorus and potassium. They 
respond well to nitrogen fertilizer. A suitable cropping 
system consists of 2 years of row crops followed by 1 year 
of oats or wheat. 

Drainage is needed. Removing excess water from the 
swales is the main management problem. Planting crops 
in rows across the slope, parallel with the ridges and 
swales, would help control runoff and reduce erosion. Land 
leveling and smoothing would improve drainage, reduce 
the hazard of erosion, and increase efficiency in the use 
of farm equipment, especially multiple-row equipment; 
but a large amount of earth would have to be moved, and 
the soil material is difficult to handle. 

These soils make up about 4.5 percent of the parish. 
Most of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and 
pasture. 


Capability unit [Tw-5 


The soils in this unit are somewhat poorly drained and 
poorly drained clays. They are very slowly permeable and 
have moderate available water capacity. They are moder- 
ate in natural fertility. 

These soils are suited to cotton, soybeans, oats, wheat, 
common bermudagrass, dallisgrass, ryegrass, johnsongrass, 
tall fescue, Pensacola bahiagrass, white clover, and south- 
ern wild winter peas. They are not well suited to corn and 
Coastal bermudagrass. Cultivation of row crops is difficult 
because of the short irregular slopes, the narrow wet 
swales, and variable textures of the surface layer. 

These soils are difficult to manage because of the texture, 
wetness and short irregular slopes. They can be worked 
within only a narrow range of moisture content. They swell 
and seal over when wet, become hard and crack when dry, 
and become cloddy when worked. Seedbed preparation 1s 
difficult. These soils are low in nitrogen and low to mod- 
erate in phosphorus and potassium. They respond fairly 
well to fertilization. Lime may be needed. A suitable crop- 
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ping system consists of 2 years of row crops followed by 
1 year of oats or wheat. 

Drainage is needed. Removing excess water from the 
swales and controlling runoff are the main management 
problems. Land leveling and smoothing would improve 
drainage, reduce the hazard of erosion, and make it easier 
to operate farm equipment, especially multiple-row equip- 
ment; but a large amount of earth would have to be moved, 
and the soil material is difficult to handle. Planting crops 
in rows across the slope parallel with the ridges and swales 
would help control runoff and reduce the hazard of erosion. 

This unit makes up about 33 percent of the parish. About 
two-thirds of the acreage is woodland. The rest is used 
for cultivated crops and pasture. 


Capability unit [Ilw-6 


This unit consists of complexes of soils that range from 
poorly drained clays to moderately well drained very fine 
sandy loams. These soils are on ridges and in swales. They 
are very slowly permeable to moderately permeable and 
have moderate to high available water capacity. They are 
moderate in natural fertility. Slopes are irregular. 

These soils are suited to soybeans, oats, wheat, cotton, 
corn, common bermudagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, tall 
fescue, ryegrass, Pensacola bahiagrass, johnsongrass, white 
clover, red clover, Tensas clover, and southern wild winter 
peas. The cultivation of row crops is difficult because of 
the short irregular slopes, the narrow wet swales, and the 
variable surface textures. Hay generally can be harvested 
from the pasture during periods of peak growth. ; 

These soils are low in nitrogen and low to moderate in 
phosphorus and potassium. They respond well to fertiliza- 
tion. Lime may be needed. A suitable cropping system con- 
sists of 2 years of cotton, corn, or soybeans followed by 1 
year of oats or wheat. 

Drainage is needed. Controlling runoff from the slopes 
and removing excess water from the swales are the main 
management problems. Planting crops in rows across the 
slope, parallel with the ridges and swales, is advisable. 
Land leveling and smoothing would improve drainage, 
reduce the hazard of erosion, and make it easier to operate 
farm equipment, especially multiple-row equipment, but 
a large amount of earth would have to be moved. 

These soils make up about 3 percent of the parish. Nearly 
all of the acreage is used for cultivated crops and pasture. 


Capability unit IVs-1 


The one soil in this unit, Crevasse fine sand, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes, is excessively drained. It has low available water 
capacity and is rapidly permeable. It is low in natural 
fertility. Slopes are irregular. 

This soil is suited to oats, wheat, truck crops, common 
bermudagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, and johnsongrass. 
Corn, cotton, and soybeans can be grown, but yields are 
uncertain. 

This soi] is low in nitrogen and moderate to high in phos- 
phorus and potassium. It responds fairly well to nitrogen 
fertilizer. It is fairly easy to till but dries out quickly after 
rains and becomes loose when dry. Poor traction in the 
loose sand makes the operation of farm equipment difficult. 
Growing crops in winter and spring is advisable because 
more moisture is likely to be available. A suitable cropping 
system consists of 2 years of truck crops or other crops 
followed by 3 years of pasture. 
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Droughtiness is the main limitation. Land leveling and 
smoothing would make it easier to operate farm equipment, 
but a large amount of earth would have to be moved. 

This soil makes up less than 1 percent of the parish. 
Nearly all of the acreage is woodland. 


Capability unit Vw-1 


The one soil in this unit, Sharkey clay, overflow, is level 
and poorly drained. It occurs along the Tensas River and 
in old channels of the Mississippi River. It is subject to 
overflow and is covered with water for long periods, 
mainly in winter and spring. This soil is very slowly 
permeable. It is high is natural fertility. 

Because of the frequency and duration of overflow, this 
soil is not suited to cultivated crops and is not too well 
suited to pasture grasses. Common bermudagrass gener- 
ally can be grown successfully. 

This soil makes up about 2 percent of the parish. Nearly 
all of the acreage is woodland. 

Capability unit Vw-2 

The soils in this unit range from poorly drained clays 
to excessively drained fine sands. They occur on the river 
side of the Mississippi River levee and on unprotected 
islands east of the river. They are subject to deposition 
and coumeng during overfiows and to bank cutting by the 
Mississippi River. They are slightly acid to moderately 
alkaline. 

These soils are not suitable for cultivated crops. They 
can be grazed only during periods when there is no danger 
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of overflow. Common bermudagrass, dallisgrass, Pensa- 
cola bahia, , southern wild winter peas, and white 
clover can be grown in areas where the overflow hazard is 
not too serious. 

These soils make up about 8 percent of the parish. 
Nearly all of the acreage is woodland. The rest is pasture. 


Capability unit VIIIs-1 


The one land type in this unit, Oil-waste land, has been 
affected by salt water and oily liquids from oil and gas 
wells, It has no value for farming. 


Estimated Yields 


Table 2 shows estimated yields, under high-level man- 
agement, for the principal crops grown in Tensas Parish. 
These are yields averaged over a 10-year period. The esti- 
mates are based chiefly on observations made by members 
of the soil survey party, on information supplied by farm- 
ers and other agricultural workers, and on long-term ex- 
periments. All estimates are based on average rainfall, 
adequate drainage, and control of overflow. Irrigation was 
not considered. 

High-level management includes (1) good seedbed prep- 
aration, (2) use of suitable, high-yielding crop varieties, 
(8) fertilization in accordance with the needs determined 
through soils tests, (4) control of insects, weeds, and plant 
diseases, (5) drainage for naturally wet soils, and (6) 
measures for control of overflow and erosion. 


TaBLE 2.—Estimated average acre yield of principal crops under high-level management 


[Absence of figure indicates crop is not commonly grown] 


Tall fes- | Coastal | Common 
Soil Cotton | Soybeans | Corn | Wheat | Oats Rice | cue and |bermuda- /bermuda- 
legumes grass grass 
Alligator clay, 0 to 1 percent Lo. of lint Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. ALUM! AU.MA AU.MA 
slopes*s: os cc24 03. aS. el he 450 28 40 24 43 85 8.0 8.5 
Alligator clay, gently undulating_ 425 26 37 20 40 | ---.-- 7.5 8.0 
Alligator clay, undulating- _~____ 400 25 33 19 35 | ------ 7.0 7.5 
Bruin silt loam, 0 to 1 percent 
plopes. ooo eke le aoe bls 875 37 90 35 65 | ..---- 9.0 12.0 
Bruin silt loam, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes..- = soc beers, 850 36 85 34 60 | ------ 9.0 12.0 
Bruin-Mhoon complex, gently 
undulating: 
1.1 | See ee 825 36 80 34 60 | _..--- 9.0 12.0 
Mhoon-- __ 600 32 50 25 By | (att 8&5 9. 0 
Bruin- Robinson 
complex, undulating: 
i 825 36 85 34 60 9.0 12.0 
775 35 80 30 60 9.0 12.0 
C 300 15 27 20 455| oes! |\eeek aes 7.5 
Clayey alluvial land and Sharkey 
clay, overflow, 0 to 5 percent 
SlOPess. =e some eset tee acta) les cee | nin ne cots esate | eee S| te eee Oe tee 
Commerce silt 
percent slopes 850 37 90 35 65 9.0 12.0 
Commerce silt loam, 1 to 
percent slopes 825 37 85 34 60 | ------ 9.0 12.0 
Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 1 
percent slopes_____--------.- 800 37 80 35 55 | ------ 9.0 10.5 
Commerce silty clay loam, gently 
undulating. _._.__._-__--._... 750 35 75 32 50: | cok 28 9.0 95 
Crevasse fine sand, 0 to 8 percent 
Blopes.. 2222200 eens hn cee 300 15 27 20 @5, |icer ese | ecccu ss 7.5 
Crevasse fine sand, overflow, 0 to 
8, percent slopes: 2707-22220 | econ [Area wade (ete ee ke | oe ar eto) (det oae (eee teed jeoce be 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated average acre yield of principal crops under high-level management—Continued 


I 


T 7 
Coastal 


Tall fes- Common | Dallis- 
Soil Cotton | Soybeans | Corn | Wheat | Oats Rice | cue and |bermuda- |bermuda- | grass 
legumes grass grass 
Lb. of tint Bu. Bu, Bu. Bu. Bu. ALUM. AUM! AU.MA ALUM 
Dundee silt loam____--.....-.-- 725 32 80 32 60 | --__.- 9. 0 11.0 8.5 6. 0 
Dundee silty clay loam____.____ 725 30 70 30 50 | eee 9.0 10. 0 8.0 6. 0 
Dundee-Tensas-Goldman com- 
plex, gently undulating: 
675 30 70 30 50 9.0 10,0 8.0 6.0 
400 27 40 20 37 8.0 8.0 6.5 5.5 
525 25 55 25 60! | o.- arol) pooeniees 9.5 CS" | hese dower 
Dundee-Goldman-Tensas com- 
plex, undulating: 
Dundee. 700 30 70 30 50 9.0 10.0 80 6.0 
525 25 55 25 50 |e eet) pacts = 9. 5 (Dt \che aaa 
400 27 40 20 37 | ~---_- 7.5 8.0 6.5 5.5 
Loamy alluvial land and Robin- 
sonville soils, overflow, 0 to 5] 
percent Blopes:: =. s3iscessece2 | eialie |Seeesens, Iecvee |eeccs | veces Be yl OT, Sy a ce (A tle | aeons Roe 
Mhoon silt loam 675 35 60 30 50 | Le. 9.0 10.5 8.5 6.0 
Mhoon silty clay loam_._______. 600 32 50 25 45 85 9.0 9.0 8.0 6.0 
Newellton clay, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes... oes ee cee eee ee 650 35 65 30 50 85 20 9.5 8.0 6.0 
Newellton clay, 1 to 5 percent! 
plopes._.=. 2-22. 22-2222... 525 30 55 20 40%) weve 85 9. 0 7.5 6. 0 
Newellton silty clay loam, 1 to 3 
percent slopes___.-.------..- 675 35 60 30 50 | ------ 9.0 10.0 8.0 6.5 
Newellton-Commerce-Tunica com- 
plex, undulating: 
Newellton. 600 33 60 30 50 9. 10. 0 8.0 6.5 
Commerce. 750 35 85 35 60 9.0 12.0 8.5 6.5 
Tuite... ces sscees. Seek 550 32 55 27 45 | ---.-- 8. 8.5 7.0 6.0 
Newellton-Mhoon silty clay 
loams, gently undulating: 
Newellton.__-__-_----_____ 600 34 60 30 50 | ------ 9.0 10. 0 8.0 6.5 
Mhoon..< 222822 iesccee 575 30 45 23 43 | .-_-- 8.5 9.0 8.0 6.0 
Newellton-Sharkey clays, 
undulating: 
Newellton_..-.--.-------.- 575 30 55 20 40 8.0 8.0 7.5 6.0 
Sharkey---- 475 27 45 22 35 8.5 8.5 7.0 5.5 
UOsb-waste land nos caconmeca'e | Cpenesd i atrenie dt emawc’ booteteoS/\ anes uae Metiauedloaaleedeag: Tatemee wes. Ital ctee Wiccan o 
Robinsonville very fine sandy 
loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes____ 775 35 85 30 60 9.0 12. 0 8.5 6.5 
Sharkey clay_-_-__--------- 575 35 50 25 45 9.0 9. 0 7.5 6.0 
Sharkey clay, overflow... 20002) boson. |ondwcece |caeeus |iotuces fuceses \wowoue| caceoace |ltensca-n boesceece [Gueaucaos 
Sharkey silt loam_-__-_- 625 35 55 27 50 85 9.0 9.5 8.0 6.5 
Sharkey silty clay loam. 600 35 53 25 47 90 9.0 9.0 7.5 6.0 
Tensas silty clay__-__ 525 30 42 25 43 85 8.5 8.5 7.0 5. 5. 
Tensas silty clay loam___-__-___ 550 33 45 25 45 85 8.5 9.0 7.5 6.0 
Tensas-Alligator clays, gently 
undulating: 
Tensas.-2-e suc. sot e2s8 tak 475 28 40 23 4) | ceesee 8.5 8.0 6.5 5.5 
Alligator__-....--____----. 400 24 35 20 35 |___--- 7.0 7.5 6.0 4.5 
Tensas-Alligator clays, 
undulating: 
ONSAS 2 osteo tte nk oe 450 27 38 22 39 |__---- 8.0 8.0 6.5 6.0 
Alligator_____-__---_-_---- 375 22 32 19 33 |------ 6.5 7.0 5.5 4.0 
Tensas-Alligator-Dundee com- 
plex, gently undulating: 
450 28 40 23 41 8.5 8.5 6.5 6.0 
400 24 35 20 35 7.5 7.5 6.0 4.5 
700 29 65 28 45 8.5 9.5 7.5 6.0 
Tensas-Alligator-Dundee com- 
plex, undulating: 
425 26 38 21 39 8.0 8.0 6.5 6.0 
375 22 32 19 33 7.0 7.0 5.5 4.0 
675 28 60 27 42 8.5 9.5 7.5 6.0 
600 35 i 60 30 50 9.0 9.0 7.5 6.0 


! Animal-unit-month is a term used to express the 


multiplied by the number of months the pasture is 


carrying capacity of pasture. It is the number of animal units carried per acre, 


that provides 2 months of grazing for 2 cows has a carrying capacity of 4 animal-unit-months. 


grazed during a single grazing season without injury to the sod. An acre of pasture 
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Woodland ’” 


Commercial forest covers about half of Tensas Parish. 
The acreage has been decreasing each year, as additional 
acreage is cleared for cropland and pasture. 

Three forest cover types are represented in the parish. 
The two more extensive are the white oak-red oak-hickory 
type and the sweetgum-water oak type. Both pure and 
mixed stands occur within these forest types, but mixed 
stands are predominant. Less extensive is the riverfront 
hardwood type, in which cottonwood and willow are the 
main species. 

Southern hardwoods, including cottonwood, black wil- 
low, sweetgum, cherrybark oak, willow oak, water oak, 
Nuttall oak, overcup oak, hackberry, sycamore, ash, red 
maple, pecan, elm, and baldcypress (fig. 6), are the prin- 
cipal commercial species. Sawlogs, pulpwood, veneer logs, 
and specialty products are harvested. There are local mar- 
kets for pulpwood and saw timber. 

The soils of Tensas Parish have been assigned to seven 
woodland suitability groups. Each group consists of soils 
that are suited to the same kinds of trees, that require the 
same management, and that have about the same potential 
productivity. To find the woodland suitability classifica- 
tion for any given soil, refer to the “Guide to Mapping 
Units.” 

Table 3 (p. 30) gives a description of each woodland 
group, the degrees of soil-related hazards and limitations 
that affect management, the potential productivity of each 
group for important species, the species to be favored in 
existing stands (3), and the species to be preferred for 
planting. The interpretations shown in table 3 are ex- 
plained in the paragraphs that follow. 

The equipment limitation is slight if there are no re- 
strictions on the type of equipment or on the time of year 
that the equipment can be used. The limitation is moderate 
if the use of equipment is restricted by seasonal wetness 
or other unfavorable soil characteristics. The limitation 
is severe if special equipment is needed or if the use of 
pape is severely restricted by seasonal wetness or 
other unfavorable soil characteristics. 

Seedling mortality refers to the expected loss of natu- 
rally occurring or planted seedlings, as a result of unfa- 
vorable soil characteristics. Mortality is slight if the 
expected loss is less than 25 percent; it is moderate if the 
expected loss is between 25 and 50 percent; and it is severe 
if the expected loss is more than 50 percent. 

Plant competition refers to invasion by or growth of 
undesirable species when openings are made in the canopy. 
Competition is slight if invaders do not prevent adequate 
regeneration and early growth and do not interfere with 
the development of planted seedlings. It is moderate if the 
invaders delay but a not prevent the establishment of a 
normal, fully stocked stand. Competition is severe if in- 
vaders prevent adequate regeneration or if intensive site 
preparation and maintenance are needed. 

The potential productivity of a soil for a given species is 
commonly expressed as site index. It is the height in feet 
that the dominant trees of a given species, growing on a 
specified soil, will reach at a specified age. The site index 
for cottonwood is based on height at 30 years of age, and 


°? Witt1aM M. CLarK, woodland conservationist, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, helped prepare this section. 
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Figure 6.—Good stand of baldcypress on Alli 


gator clay. This soil 
is in woodland group 6. 


that for all other species on height at 50 years of age. On 
the basis of the site index, rates of growth and total yields 
can be calculated. Table 3 shows the estimated annual 
growth in board feet (Doyle rule) for each site index. 


Engineering Uses * 


Some soil properties are of special interest to engineers 
because they affect the construction and maintenance of 
roads, airports, pipelines, building foundations, facilities 
for water storage, erosion control structures, drainage sys- 
tems, and sewage disposal systems. The properties most im- 
portant to engineers are permeability, shear strength, 
compaction characteristics, drainage, shrink-swell char- 
acteristics, particle size, plasticity, and acidity or alka- 
linity. Depth to the water table, depth to bedrock, and 
topography also are important. 
The information in this publication can be used to— 


1. Make studies that will aid in selecting and devel- 
oping industrial, business, residential, and recrea- 
tional sites. 

2. Make preliminary evaluations that will aid in 
selecting locations for highways, pipelines, air- 
ports, and cables, and in planning detailed in- 
vestigations at the selected locations. 


* Lester L. Lorrin, assistant State soil scientist, SCS, and H. J. 
ForeMan, assistant State conservation engineer, SCS, helped pre- 
pare this section. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TaBiy 4.—Engineering 


{Tests performed by the Louisiana Department of Highways in accordance with 


Mechanical analysis 1 


Percentage passing Percentage smaller than ? 
Louisiana sieve ? Liquid 
Soil name and location report Depth Horizon limit 
number 

No. 40 No. 200 0.05 0.02 0.005 0.002 
(0.42 (0.074 mm. mm. mm. mm. 

mm. mm.) 

a 4_ 
Alligator clay: In. Pd. 

50 feet north of State Highway | R-6051 1to6 Al2____- 100 99 98 83 67 56 65 
566, 6 miles west of Water- R-6052 20 to 30 | C2_____- 100 100 99 83 65 53 63 
proof, SW4NE\ sec. 31, 

T.10N., R. 10 E. 
Bruin silt loam: 

2,500 feet NW. of intersection | R-4879 Oto7 | Ap_..-- 100 91 74 33 16 14 |e, 
of State Highways 605 and R-4880 18 to 24 | B3_____ 100 83 68 29 18 14) |. Soosee 
608, sec. 17, T. 12 N., R. 

12 E. 
Commerce silt loam: 

1,050 feet east of old U.S. R-4868 0 to 6 100 87 74 35 16 5 2 eee 
Highway 65, NE. of La. Agr.| R-4869 10 to 19 100 94 91 68 44 35 46 
Expt. Sta., NEMZNW% sec. 

35, T. 11 N., R. 12 E. R-4870 25 to 32 | Cl__-_-- 100 94 81 43 27 22 25 
Crevasse fine sand: 

200 feet NW. of Watershed R-6053 0 to 5 Ap.---- 100 9 8 4 3 Oe ees 
bench mark, 8 miles east of R-6054 23 to 60 | C3_____- 100 5 4 3 3 Bi ee tes ee 
St. Joseph, T. 13 N., R. 

13 E. 
Dundee silt loam: 

800 feet north and 360 feet R-4871 0to 5 100 80 59 26 19 AY: evo eS 
west of intersection of State | R-4872 8 to 15 100 91 77 49 38 33 41 
Highways 566 and 3044, sec. | R-4873 41 to 53 | C2_____- 100 80 64 32 20 18;).22ee5 2 < 
39, T. 10 N., R. 10 E. 

Neweliton clay: 

275 feet west of State Highway | R-4881 4 to 14 | Cl__.__- 100 99 99 92 77 60 69 
608, 400 feet north of drain- | R-4882 23 to 32 | C4_____- 98 97 93 47 24 20 24 
age ditch, SEMSE% sec. 45, 

,13N,, R. 125. 
Robinsonvile very fine sandy 
ioam : 

1,000 feet north of State High- | R-4877 8 to 16 | A12____. 100 93 70 27 16 CS ee 
way 608, 56 feet east of R-4878 21 to 29 | C2__-__- 100 47 28 10 9 Sep iswctass. 
gravel road, NW}4 sec, 49, 

13 N., R. 12 E. 
Sharkey clay: 

30 feet north of gravel road, 5-44548 100 99 91 86 79 68 62 
174 feet west of railroad, 5-44549 100 99 96 91 80 67 59 
ow dois eee: 25, T. 11 5-44550 100 99 90 83 70 57 56 

4 RE. 


1 Mechanical analysis according to AASHO Designation: 
obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASH 


T 88-57 (1). Results by this 


) 


rocedure may differ somewhat from results 
procedure, the fine material is analyzed by 


the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 2 
millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and the material coarser 
than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analysis data in this table are not 
suitable for use in naming textural classes for soil. 


test data 
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Textural class 


- 


Classification 


Physical characteristics 
Shrinkage Moisture-density data ? 
Plasticity r 
index Optimum Moisture Louisiana 
Maximum moisture content for 95 USDA department 
Limit | Ratio dry content for percent of of highways 
density | maximum dry| maximum dry 
density density 
Db. fou. ft. Pet. Pet. 
36 6.2 1.93 91.5 28.0 22.5 to 31.6 | Silty clay....| Heavy clay.. | A-7-6(20)-___ < 
38 14.5 2. 02 91.5 28.0 22.5 to 31.6 | Silty clay_.._| Heavy clay__ CH. 

5 NP (*) (°) 106.1 16.0 12.8 to 20.6 | Silt loam._._| Silty loam. __ ML. 
NP (°) (‘) 106. 1 16.0 12.8 to 20.6 | Silt loam__-_| Silty loam__- ML. 
NP (*) (*) 106.1 16.0 13.0 to 20.6 | Silt loam___.} Silty loam___ | A-4(8)_____- ML. 

26 13 1.90 102. 0 20. 6 14.4 to 24.5 Silty clay Silty clay____ CL. 
oam. 
8 17 1.77 101.0 20. 4 6.0 to 24.1 | Silt loam____| Silty clay =| A-4(8)__---- CL. 
loam. 
NP (*) (*) 102. 8 <8 to 17.3) Sand_.._._._; Sand._.._.__] A-3(0)__.__ SP-SM 
NP (8 (0) 101. 0 <10 to 19.6} Sand____--.- Sand_____...| A-3(0)_.__- SP-SM 
NP (8) (°) 106. 1 16.0) 12.8 to 20.6 | Loam Silty loam___ | A-4(8)_____- ML. 
19 14 1. 85 102. 0 20.6] 14.4 to 24.5 | Clay loam___} Silty clay____ CL. 
NP ® ® 101. 0 20. 4/<10. 0 to 24.1] --.--______- Silty clay = | A-4(8)_____- ML. 
loam. 
45 5 2. 20 85.4 32. 41< 24. 0 to 36.2] Clay....____ Heavy clay__ CH. 
6 14 1. 88 101.0 20. 4)<10. 0 to 24.1] Silt loam___-| Silty clay | A-4(8)______] ML-CL. 
loam. 
NP (8) (8) 106. 1 16.0] 12.8 to 20.6] Silt loam___-] Silty loam___| A-4(8)____- ML. 
NP (®) (%) 110. 8 15.0] 10.2 to 18.4] Sandy loam__| Sandy loam__| A-4(4)_____ SM. 
31 1 1.94 86.6 32.0] 26.6 to 35.2 Heavy clay__ | A-7-5(20)_._| MH-CH. 
36 9 2, 29 86. 6 32.0] 26,6 to 35. 2 Heavy clay__ | A-7-6(20)_.-] CH. 
34 8 2. 07 86, 6 32.0] 26.6 to 35. 2 Heavy clay. | A-7-6(19)_.-} CH. 
| _ | 


? Based on material passing 3-inch sieve. Laboratory test data not corrected for amount discarded larger than 3 inches in diameter. 

3 Based on AASHO Designation: T 99-57, Method A (1). 

4 Soil Conservation Service and Bureau of Public Roads have agreed to consider that all soils having plasticity indexes within 2 points 
of Allie are to be given a borderline classification. Examples of borderline classification obtained by this use are MH—-CH and SP-SM. 

5 Nonplastic. 

6 Not significant. 
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TaBue 5.—Estimated 
Depth Classification 
from 
Soil names and map symbols surface — 
(typical | 
profile) USDA texture Unified AASHO 
In. 
Alligator clay (AcA, AgB, AgD). 0 to 48 | Clay or silty clay-..--.-.----- CHus222252- A-7-6(20) ...---. 
Bruin silt loam (BaA, BaB, BmB, BrC). 0 to 34 Silt loam____-__-------------- ML-.------- A-4(4-8) .-__---- 
For properties of Mhoon part of BmB, see Mhoon 
silty clay loam. 34 to 48 | Silt loam or very fine sandy MLor8M_..| A-4(2-8)-_..---- 
For properties of Robinsonville part of BrC, see loam. 
Robinsonville very fine sandy loam. 
For properties of Crevasse part of BrC, see Cre- 
vasse fine sand. 
Clayey alluvial land and Sharkey clay (ChC). 0 to 48 Clay, silty clay loam, and silt CH, CL and | A-7-6, A-6, and 
For properties of Sharkey part of ChC, see loam, L. A-4, 
Sharkey clay. 
Commerce: 
Silt loam (CmA, CmB). Oto 10] Silt loam__--_.-------------- Mibzcecseees A-4(4-8).------- 
10 to 19 | Silty clay loam__ af CLs... A-7-6 or A-6_.-_ 
19 to 48 | Silt loam or silty clay loam_.--| ML or CL__-| A-4, A-6, or A-7-6 
Silty clay loam (CnA, CoB). 0to8 Silty clay loam. A-7-6 or A-6__-- 
8 to 48 | Silt loam or silty clay loam- --_- A~4, A-6, or A~7-6 
Crevasse fine sand (CrD, CsD). 0 to 48 | Fine sand or loamy fine sand..- *30 or A-2- 
Dundee: , 
Silt loam (Dd, DgD, DtB). 0 to 8 Silt loam or loam___---_------ MLL--_------ A-4(4-8)_------ 
For properties of Tensas part of DgD and DtB, 
see Tensas silty clay. 8 to 23] Clay loam_-.._-------------- CLssuevess. A-7-6 or A-6__-- 
For properties of Goldman part of DgD and 
Dt8, see Goldman very fine sandy loam. 23 to 48 Very fine sandy loam or silt ML or CL._.) A~4 or A-6__..-.- 
loam. 
Silty clay loam (De). Oto 25| Silty clay loam__-._---_------ (0: Feet A-6 or A-7-6_--- 
25 to 48 | Silt loam or silty clay loam----| ML or CL.-.} A~6 or A-7-6__.- 
Loamy alluvial land and Robinsonville soils (LrC). 0 to 48 Silt loam, silty clay loam, and ML and CL_| A-4 and A-6__..- 
For properties of Robinsonville part of LrC, see very fine sandy loam. 
Robinsonville very fine sandy loam. 
Goldman very fine sandy loam. Oto 5 Very fine sandy loam or fine ML or 8M_..| A~4(0-8)--_---- 
sandy loam. 
5 to 18 Loam or very fine sandy ML or SM___] A-4(4-8)---- --- 
loam. 
18 to 48 | Fine sandy loam or very fine SM or ML...| A-4(0-8)------~- 
sandy loam. 
Mhoon: 
Silt loam (Mh). 0to6 Silt loam. =:..2--.2:-22s25-52 ML--------- A-4(4-8)...2-2--- 
6to 15] Silty clay loam or silty clay_-_.| CL or CH___}| A~-7-6 or A-6___- 
15 to 48 | Silty clay loam, silty clay, or CL or CH-_._| A-7-6 or A-6.--- 
silt loam. 
Silty clay loam (Mo). Oto 6 Silty clay loam____-------.--- CL__-------| A-6 or A-7-6_-._- 
6 to 15} Silty clay loam or silty clay__._| CL or CH_-_| A~-7-6 or A-6_-_-- 
15 to 48 Silty clay loam, silty clay, or CL or CH...| A-7-6 or A-6._..-] 
silt loam. 
Newellton: 
Clay (NcA, NcC, NtC, NyC). Oto 14.) Clay ceete ote ede chueute que CH.2s2322. 2 A-7-6(20)-_------ 
For properties of Commerce part of NtC, see 14 to 48! Silt loam, silty clay loam, or ML or CL..-| A-4 or A-6__.-.-4 
Commerce silt loam. very fine sandy loam. 
Hor properties of Tunica part of NtC, see Tunica 
clay. 


For properties of Sharkey part of NyC, see 
Sharkey clay. 
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properties of soils 


Percentage passing 


sieve— Available Depth to and duration of 
————_—_--— | _ Permeability water Reaction | Shrink-swell potential | Percolation | seasonal high water table 
No. 40 No. 200 capacity rate 
(0.42 (0.074 
mm.) mm.) 
In. fhe. In. jin. pH Min.jin. 
100 | 95 to 100 <0.2 . 0 to 6. 5| Very high. <75 | Less than 15 inches for 
2 to 6 months per year. 
100 | 85 to 95 0. 63 to 2.0 0. 23 | 6. 0 to 7. 0 | Low. >45 | 30 to 60 inches for 2 to 
6 months per year. 
100 | 80 to 95 0. 63 to 2.0 9. 21 to 0. 23 | 7. 5 to 8 0| Low. 
100 | 85 to 100 <0.2 0. 19 to 0. 23 | 7. 0 to & 0) Moderate to very high. <75 | Less than 15 inches for 
2 to 6 months per year. 
100 | 85 to 95 0. 63 to 2.0 0. 23 | 6. 0 to 7. 0] Low. 45 to 75 | 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 
100 | 85 +0 100} 0.2 to 0. 63 0. 21) 6. 5 to 7. 5| Moderate. 6 months per year. 
100 | 85 to 100; 02 to20 0. 23 to 0. 21) 7. 0 to 8. 0| Low to moderate. 
100 | 85 to 100] 0.2 to 0.63 0. 21 |6. 0 to 7. 0 | Moderate. 45 to 75 | 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 
100 | 85 to 100) 02 to20 0. 23 to 0. 21/6. 5 to 8. 0| Low to moderate. 6 months per year. 
75 to 90 | 20 to 50 >6.3 0.06 to 0.1 | 6.0 to 8.0] Low. >45 | 30 to 60 inches for 2 to 6 
months per year. 
100 | 75 to 90 0. 63 to 2.0 0.23/ 5.5 to 6.5| Low. 45 to 75 | 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 6 
months per year. 
100 | 85 to 100) 0.2 to 0.63 0.17 | 5.0 to 6.0] Moderate. 
100 | 75 to 90 0.2 to 2.0 0.23 to 0.21 | 5.0 to 6.5 | Low. 
100 | 90 to 100; 0.2 to 0.63 0.21 | 5.5 to 6.5 | Moderate. 45 to 75 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 6 
months per year. 
100/90to 100; 0.2 to20 0.23 to 0.21 | 5.0 to 6.5 | Low to moderate. 
95 to 100 | 60 to 95 0.2 to 2.0 0.21 to 0.23 |6.5 to 8.0 | Low to moderate. 45 to 75 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 6 
months per year. 
80 to 100 | 45 to 95 0. 63 to 2.0 0.22 to 0.14 |5.5 to 6.5 | Low. >45 | 60 to 120 inches for 2 to 6 
months per year. 
85 to 100 | 60 to 75 0. 63 to 2.0 0.18 to 0.22 |5.0 to 6.0| Low. 
80 to 100 | 40 to 90 0. 63 to 2.0 0.14 to 0.22 |5.0 to 6.0 | Low. 
100 | 85 to 95 0. 63 to 2.0 0.23 |6.0 to 7.0 | Low. <75 Less than 15 inches for 
2 to 6 months. 
100 | 90 to 100 |<0.2 to 0.63 0.19 to 0.23 |6.5 to 7.5 | Moderate to high. 
100 | 85 to 100|/<0.2 to 0.63 0.19 to 0.23 |7.0 to 8.0} Low to high. 
100 | 90to 100; 0.2 to 0.63 0.21 | 6.0 to 7.0 | Moderate. <75 | Less than 15 inches for 2 to 
6 months per year. 
100 | 90 to 100 |<0.2 to 0.63 0.19 to 0.23 | 7.0 to 8.0 | Moderate to high. 
100 | 85 to 100 |<0.2 to 0.63 0.19 to 0.23 | 7.5 to 8.0 | Low to high. 
100 | 95 to 100 <0.2 0.19] 6.0 to 7.0 | Very high. 45 to 75 | 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 6 
months per year. 
100! 60to 100! 0.2 t02.0 0.21 to 0.23 | 7.0 to 8.0 | Low to moderate. 


36 SOIL SURVEY 
TaBLe 5.—Estimated 
Depth Classification 
from 
Soil names and map symbols surface 
(typical 
profile) USDA texture Unified AASHO 
Tn. 
Silty clay loam (NeB, NuB). Oto7 Silty clay loam..-.------..__- Chiccute ces A-7-6(13-16) -____ 
For properties of Mhoon part of NuB, see 7t0o17 | Clay_.-----------.----~____- CH. se. ee eos A-7-6(20)__----._ 
Mhoon silty clay loam. 17 to 48 | Silt loam, silty clay loam, or ML or CL__- | A-4 or A-6.-___._ 
very fine sandy loam. 
Oil-waste land (Ow).! 
Robinsonville very fine sandy loam (RbC). Oto 16 | Very ane sandy loam or fine ML or SM A~4(2-8)__------ 
sandy loam. 
16 to 48 | Very fine sandy loam or fine ML or SM A-4(0-8)__------- 
sandy loam. 
Sharkey: 
Clay (Sc,Sf). 0 to 36 | Clay or silty clay...--_------- CHecee setae A-7-6(20)_---_-.- 
36 to 48 Clay, silty clay loam, or silty CH or CL_-_- | A-7-6 or A-6_____ 
loam, 
Silty clay loam (Ss). 0to7 Silty clay loam_____._.-.-.-_- Chez eo Fc A-7-6__...-0------ 
7 to 36 Clay, «stu cect ot a. bce eo CEs vaca, A-7-6(20) _____-_ 
36 to 48 | Clay, silty clay loam, or silt CH or CL._. | A-7-6 or A-6_.___) 
loam. 
Silt loam (So). Oto 9 Silt loam_......-------------- ML or CL... | A-4(4-8)--._-..-- 
9.1636... || Clay ino ai8 wae weadacet ee lol OH ss oe ae. A-7-6(20)__--..-- 
36 to 48 | Clay, silty clay loam, or silt CH or CL__- | A-7-6 or A-6...-..| 
loam. 
Tensas: 
Silty clay loam (Tb). Oto6 Silty clay loam__--_-_.-_----- CLivsencse aed A-7-6_____-.----- 
6 to 22 Clays soish2 atte Sob oo. oe CH_._-_---- A-7-6(20) -_-.___- 
22 to 60 | Silt loam or silty clay loam_____| ML or CL___ | A-4 or A6_______. 
Silty clay (Ta, TcB, TcD, TdB, TdD). Oto 22 | Silty clay or clay...--.__-_.___ CH_.___--_- A-7-6(20)_...-_-_ 
For properties of Alligator part of TcB, TcD, 22 to 60 | Silt loam or silty clay loam_-_-. | ML or CL_._ | A-4 or A-6 
TdB, and TdD, see Alligator clay. 
For properties of Dundee part of TdB and TdD, 
see Dundee silty clay loam. 
Tunica clay (Tu). 0 to 25 Olay 2220s: sseh-c cites CHos 225.225 A-7-6(19-20) ___.- 
25 to 48 | Silt loam, silty clay loam, or ML, CL..--- A-4 or A-6...._.. 
very fine sandy loam. 


' Properties are too variable to be estimated. 


3. Locate probable sources of sand and gravel and 
other construction material. 

4. Correlate performance with soil mapping units to 
develop information that will be useful in plan- 
ning engineering practices and in designing and 
maintaining engineering structures, 

5. Determine the suitability of soils for cross- 
country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

6. Estimate the nature of material encountered when 
excavating for buildings and other structures, 

4. 


Make pees estimates of the soil Preneries 
that affect the planning of agricultural drainage 


systems, farm ponds, and irrigation systems. 
8. Determine the suitability of soils for sewage dis- 


posal systems. 


9. Supplement other published information, such as 
maps, reports, and aerial photographs, that is 
used in preparation of engineering reports for a 


specific area, 


With the soil map for identification of soil areas, the 
engineering interpretations reported here can be useful 
for many purposes. It should be emphasized, however, that 
these interpretations may not eliminate the need for sam- 
pling and testing at the site of specific engineering works 
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properties of sotls—Continued 
Percentage passing 
sieve— Available 
Permeability water Reaction 
No. 40 No. 200 capacity 
(0.42 (0.074 
mm.) mm.) 
In. far. In.jin. pH 
100 | 90 to 100 0.2 to 0.63 0.21 | 6.0 to 7.0 
100 | 95 to 100 <. 02 0.19 | 6.5 to 7.5 
100 | 60 to 100 0.2 to 2.0 0.21 to 0.23 | 7.5 to 8.0 
85 to 100 | 45 to 95 0.63 to 2.0 0.14 to 0.22 | 6.0 to 7.0 
85 to 100 | 40 to 90 0. 63 to 2.0 0.14 to 0.22 | 7.0 to 8.0 
100 | 95 to 100 <0. 2 0.19) 6.0 to 7.5 
100 | 85 to 100] <0.2 to 0.63] 0.19 to 0. 23/7.5 to 80 
100 | 95 to 100 0.2 to 0.63 0. 21 |6. 0 to 7.0 
100 | 95 to 100 <0. 2 0.19/7.0to 8 0 
100 | 85 to 100} <0.2 to 0.63] 0.19 to 0 23/7.5 to& 0 
100 | 85 to 95 0. 63 to 2. 0 0. 23 | 6. 0 to 7.0 
100 | 95 to 100 <0. 2 0. 19 | 7. 0 to 8.0 
100 | 85 t0 100) <0.2 to 0.63 | 0.19 to 0. 23/7. 5 to 8.0 
100] 90 to 100 0.2 to 0. 63 0. 21) 5.5 to 6.5 
100 | 95 to 100 <0. 2 0. 19 | 5. 0 to 6. 0 
100 | 80 to 100 0.2 to063 | 0.19 to 0 23/5.0t0o6.5 
100 | 95 to 100 <0. 2 0.19 | 5.040 6.5 
100 | 80 to 100 0.2 to 0.63 | 0, 23 to 0. 21 | 5.0t0 6.5 
100 | 95 to 100 <0.2 0.19 | 6.0 to 7.5 
100 | 60 to 100 0.2 to20 | 0.14 to 0 23 | 7.5 to 8.0 


Depth to and duration of 
Shrink-swell potential | Percolation | seasonal high water table 
rate 
Min. jin. 

Moderate. 45 to 75 | 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 6 
months per year. 

Very high. 

Low to moderate. 

Low. >50 | 30 to 60 inches for 2 to 6 
months per year. 

Low. 

Very high. <75 | Less than 15 inches for 2 to 
6 months per year. 

Very high to low. 

Moderate. <75 | Less than 15 inches for 2 to 
6 months per year. 

Very high. 

Very high to low. 

Low. <75 | Less than 15 inches for 2 to 
6 months per year. 

Very high. 

Very high to low. 

Moderate. <75 | Less than 15 inches for 2 to 
6 months per year. 

Very high. 

Low to moderate. 

Very high. <90 | Less than 15 inches for 2 to 
6 months per year. 

Low to moderate. 

Very high. <90 | Less than 15 inches for 2 to 
6 months per year. 

Low to moderate. 


involving heavy loads and excavations deeper than the 
depths of layers here reported. 

Some of the terms used by soil scientists have a special 
meaning in soil science that may not be familiar to engi- 
neers. These terms are defined in the Glossary. 


Engineering classification systems 


Two systems of classifying soils for engineering pur- 
poses are in general use: the AASHO system and the 
Unified system. 

Most highway engineers classify soil material in accord- 
ance with the system approved by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (1). In this 


system all soil material is classified in seven principal 
groups. The groups range from A-1, which consists of soils 
that have the highest bearing capacity, to A-7, which con- 
sists of soils that have the lowest strength when wet. 
Within each group the relative engineering value of the 
soil material is indicated by a group index number. The 
numbers range from 0, for the best material for subgrades 
(roadfill or embankment), to 20, for the poorest material. 
The group index number is shown in parentheses following 
the soil group symbol in the columns headed “AASHO” in 
tables 4 and 5. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified soil classifica- 
tion system (16). In this system soils are identified accord- 
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ing to (1) the percentage of gravel, sand, and fines; (2) 
the shape of the grain-size distribution curve; and (3) the 
plasticity and compressibility characteristics. An approxi- 
mate classification of soils by this system can be made in 
the field. For exact classification, mechanical analysis is 
needed, and for some soils standard tests for liquid limit 
and plastic limit are needed also. In the Unified system 
soils are grouped in 15 classes. There are eight classes of 
coarse-grained soils, six classes of fine-grained soils, and 
one class of highly organic soils. 

Table 4 shows the AASHO and Unified classification of 
specified soils in the parish, as determined by laboratory 
tests. Table 5 shows the estimated classification of all the 
soils in the parish according to both systems. 


Test data 


Soil samples taken from eight soil profiles in the parish 
were tested in accordance with standard procedures to hel 
evaluate the soils for engineering purposes. Table 4 (p. 32) 
gives the results. The soils were sampled to a depth 
of approximately 4 feet. The test data show some varia- 
tions in the characteristics of these soils but probably do 
not show the entire range of variations in the lower hori- 
zons. The data in table 4, therefore, may not be adequate 
for estimating the characteristics of soil material in deep 
cuts. 

The engineering classifications given in table 4 are based 
on the data obtained by mechanical analysis and on the liq- 
uid limit and plasticity index. The mechanical analysis 
was made by combined hydrometer and sieve methods. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the consistence of the soil material. As the mois- 
ture content of a clayey soil increases from a very dry state, 
the material changes from semisolid to plastic. As the mois- 
ture content is further increased, the material changes 
from plastic to liquid. The plastic limit is the moisture con- 
tent at which the soil material passes from semisolid to 
plastic. The guid Limit is the moisture content at which 
the material changes from plastic to liquid. The plasticity 
index is the numerical difference between the liquid limit 
and the plastic limit. It indicates the range of moisture 
content within which a soil is plastic. 

Table 4 also gives moisture-density (compaction) data 
for the soils tested. If dry soil is compacted at successively 
higher moisture content and the compactive effort remains 
constant, the dry density of the compacted material in- 
creases as the moisture content increases, until the optimum 
moisture content is reached. After that, the dry density de- 
creases as the moisture content increases. The highest dry 
density obtained is the maximum dry density, and the cor- 
responding moisture content is the optimum moisture. 
Moisture-density data are important in earthwork, because, 
as a rule, optimum stability is obtained if the soil is com- 
pacted to about the maximum dry density at approxi- 
mately the optimum moisture content. 

In the construction of embankments, engineers are con- 
cerned with dispersion, which refers to the degree to which 
and the speed at which soil structure breaks down or slakes 
in water. A highly dispersed soil sloughs readily, is highly 
erodible on slopes, has low shear strength, and has high 
piping potential. According to the test data, none of the 
soils tested in Tensas Parish were highly dispersed; there- 
fore, it is unlikely that dispersion will be a major 
limitation. 
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Shrinkage characteristics are of considerable impor- 
tance in selecting soils to be used for engineering purposes. 
As moisture leaves a soil, the soil shrinks and decreases in 
volume in proportion to the loss of moisture, until a point 
is reached where shrinkage stops even though additional 
moisture is removed. The moisture content at which shrink- 
age stops is called the shrinkage limit. This is expressed 
as a percentage of the weight of the soil when it is oven 
dry. The shrinkage ratio is the volume change resulting 
from the drying of a soil, divided by the loss of moisture 
caused by drying. The ratio is expressed as a percentage 
of the volume of the oven-dry soil. The volume change 
used in computing shrinkage ratio is the change in volume 
that takes place in a soil when it dries from a given 
moisture content to a point where no further shrinkage 
takes place. 


Estimated properties of the soils 


Table 5 (p. 34) gives estimated properties of all soils in 
the parish. The estimates are based on the data shown in 
table 4, on field observations of and experience with the 
soils in the parish, and on tests on similar soils in adjacent 
parishes. 

The depth to the seasonally high water table is the level 
at which free water stays in the soil for extended periods. 
Ordinarily the water table in Tensas Parish is highest in 
winter and early in spring. Free water occurs at high levels 
immediately after a rain a does not stay at this level for 
a significant period. 

Permeability was estimated as it occurred in undis- 
turbed soils. The estimates were based on the structure 
and_ porosity of the soil and on permeability tests of 
undisturbed cores of similar soil material. 

Available water capacity is the amount of water in the 
soil and available to plants between field capacity and the 
wilting point. 

peaien is the degree of acidity or alkalinity of the 
soil. 

The shrink-swell potential indicates the volume change 
to be expected with a change in moisture content. The 
shrinking and swelling of soils, resulting from wetting and 
drying, damages foundations, roads, and other structures. 
Estimates of shrink-swell potential are based on volume 
change tests, on observations, or on physical properties or 
characteristics of the soil. For example, Shateey clay, 
which is high in montmorillonite, is very sticky when wet 
and develops extensive shrinkage cracks when dry. Hence, 
it has a very high shrink-swell potential (fig. 7). Con- 
versely, the subsoil of Crevasse fine sand is very low in clay, 
is structureless (single grained), is nonplastic, and has a 
low shrink-swell potential. 

The percolation rate is the length of time required for 
water to fall 1 inch in a percolation test hole. This test 
measures the suitability of soils for sewage filter fields. 


Engineering interpretations 


Table 6 (p. 40) evaluates the suitability of the soils 
for engineering uses. Some aspects of engineering works 
are dependent on soil and drainage conditions. 


Higuway Aanp Founpation ENGINEERING 


Some soil features present limitations in designing, 
constructing, and maintaining highways and building 
foundations. For example, the Alligator, Sharkey, Tunica, 
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Newellton, and Tensas soils shrink and crack when dry and 
seal over when wet, have low bearing capacity, and there- 
fore present special limitations in foundation designs. 
Many of the soils in the parish have a seasonal high water 
table, and some are subject to overflow. The depth to the 
seasonal high water table is given in table 5. The bedrock 
in this parish is not a limiting factor, because it is at con- 
siderable depth. In fact, it is at too great a depth to be 
used as footings for foundations. 

The soil features that most significantly affect road lo- 
cation are drainage, the depth to the water table, the hazard 
of overflow, the shrink-swell potential, the traffic-support- 
ing capacity, and the hazard of erosion on slopes. 

The natural levees are generally the best sites for roads 
because the soils on the levees have fairly good traffic-sup- 
porting capacity and have fair surface drainage. Loamy 
soils, such as the Bruin or Commerce soils, are generally 
suitable for roads through farms or fields. Clayey soils, 
such as Sharkey and Alligator, are very poor for farm 
roads and require good drainage and a thick subbase if 
roads are to be hard surfaced. 

Table 6 evaluates the general suitability of the soils as 
sources of topsoil for topdressing road shoulders, embank- 
ments, homesites, and other areas on which vegetation 
needs to be established to prevent erosion or improve traf- 
ficability. A rating of good indicates that the soil has a 
thick deposit of loamy material fairly high in organic mat- 
ter and that it responds well to management for establish- 
ing and maintaining a good turf. A rating of poor indi- 
cates that the soil has a thin or clayey surface layer or a 
seasonal high water table. 

The ratings of the suitability of the soils as a source of 
sand are based mainly on a knowledge of the soils and on 
laboratory test data. None of the soils in Tensas Parish are 
known to have layers of gravel suitable for construction 
purposes at or near the surface. 

The suitability of the soils as material for subgrade, 
roadfill, or embankment depends largely on texture and 
natural water content. A rating of poor indicates that the 
soil is very plastic; that is, it is high in natural water con- 
tent and is difficult to handle, to dry, and to compact. The 
Alligator, Sharkey, Tensas, and Tunica soils are examples 
of very plastic soils that have a very high shrink-swell 


potential. Only nonplastic soils, such as Crevasse, Robin- 
sonville, and Goldman, are suitable for road subbase. The 
Bruin soils and certain layers of the Commerce, Dundee, 
and Newellton soils may be used with additives for sub- 
base material if the plasticity index is less than 15. The side 
slopes of soils that are susceptible to erosion, such as the 
Bruin, Robinsonville, Crevasse, and Goldman soils, need 
a protective cover of vegetation. 


Farm Ponps or Reservoirs 


The soil feature most important in selecting reservoir 
location is the permeability of the underlying material, 
which controls the rate of seepage. Permeable soils, such 
as Crevasse soils, or soils underlain by permeable layers, 
such as Newellton soils, generally are unsuitable for farm 
ponds or reservoirs unless treated so as to reduce seepage. 
The soil features important for embankments are permea- 
bility, seepage, piping, shrink-swell potential, suscepti- 
bility to erosion, and strength and stability. Embankments 
generally have an inner core of clayey, impermeable ma- 
terial covered by an outer shell of silty or sandy material. 
This type of construction prevents most of the oe 
through the embankment and improves the stability of the 
embankment slopes. 

Drarnace 


Most of the soils that have less than 1 percent slope or 
that occur in swales in ridge-swale topography need sur- 
face drainage for maximum production of the crops 
generally grown in the parish. The clayey, very slowly per- 
meable, level soils, such as Sharkey and Alligator soils, re- 
quire intensive drainage if cultivated crops and pasture 
grasses are to be grown. The medium-textured, more per- 
meable, level soils, such as Bruin and Commerce soils, re- 
quire less intensive drainage. 

Drainage is effected chiefly by constructing open ditches 
and by leveling and grading. For good drainage in areas 
of ridge-swale topography, deep cuts generally are needed 
through the ridges, and a large amount of earth has to be 
moved in grading and leveling operations. Tile drainage 
is ineffective because of the slow permeability of many of 
the soils. 

Irrigation 


Supplemental irrigation is likely to be needed during 
dry periods for maximum crop production. The average 
yearly rainfall is high, but it is not evenly distributed 
throughout the growing season. Much of the rain falls in 
the winter. In many years, from June through Septem- 
ber, there are periods when there is not enough moisture 
in the soil for maximum plant growth. 

The soil features that affect irrigation design and prac- 
tices are the intake rate, the slope, and the available water 
capacity. Soils, for example, Crevasse soils, that have low 
available water capacity and rapid intake rate require 
frequent applications of water. Interpretations useful in 
planning needed irrigation are given in table 6. 


Community DreveLopMENT 


The soil properties significant in selecting sites for 
dwellings served by sewage systems are the shrink-swell 
potential, the bearing capacity, and the hazard of over- 
flow. The bearing capacity is that quality of a soil that 
determines its capacity to support a load. 
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TaBLE 6.—Engineering 
[Engineers and others should not apply specific values 


Suitability as source of— Degree and kind of 
Dwellings with— 
Mapping units and COE eae ea Goer nraER Erratic 
map symbols Topsoil | Road subgrade | Road subbase Sand Public or com- Septic tank Recreational 
munity sewage filter field areas 
system 
Alligator clay, 0to0 1 | Poor.-..| Poor__--__-- Not suitable_ | Not suitable. | Severe: high Very severe: Severe: high 
percent slopes shrink-swell slow percola- water table; 
(AcA). tential ; tion; very flooding; 
low bearing high shrink- surface 
capacity; swell poten- texture. 
high water tial; low 
table; flood- bearing ca- 
ing. pacity; high 
water table; 
flooding. 

Alligator clay, gently | Poor--_-| Poor__.--__- Not suitable. | Not suitable. | Severe: high Very severe: Severe on 
undulating (AgB). shrink-swell slow percola- ridges and 
Alligator clay, un- otential; tion; high very severe 
dulating (AgD). low bearing shrink-swell in swales; 

capacity ; otential; low high water 
high water earing ca- table; flood- 
table; flood- pacity; high ing; surface 
ing in swales. water table; texture. 
flooding in 
swales. 
Bruin silt loam, 0 to 1 | Good___| Fair... ..-.. Suitable with | Poor: very Slight_...----- Slight._--.--- Very slight. --_- 
percent slopes additives. fine sandy 
BaA). loam avail- 
Bruin silt loam, 1 to 3 able below 
percent slopes a depth of 
(BaB). 34 inches 
in places. 
Bruin-Mhoon com- 
plex, gently un- 
dulating (BmB): 
Bruin_...----.-- Good._.| Fair___-.---- Suitable with | Poor: very | Slight.-.-_.___ Slight___.----- Very slight. .__- 
additives. fine sandy 
loam avail- 
able below 
a depth of 
34 inches 
in places. 

Mhoon-----.---- Poor_---| Poor_.------ Not suitable_ | Not suitable. |Severe: low Very severe: Severe: high 
bearing slow per- water table; 
capacity; colation ; surface 
high water low bearing texture; 
table; capacity; flooding. 
flooding. high water 

table; some 
flooding. 
Bruin-Robinsonville- 
Crevasse complex, 
undulating (BrC): 
Bruin____------ Good.__| Fair________ Suitable with | Poor: very | Very slight_-_.| Very slight____| Very slight.___- 
additives. fine sandy 
loam availa- 
ble below a 
depth of 
34 inches 
in places. 


interpretations 


to the estimates given for bearing capacity of soils) 
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limitations for— 


——— 


Soil features that adversely affect suitability for engineering purposes 


Farm ponds or reservoirs 


Irrigation 


Light industry |——-—~—~———————__ | Road location Drainage Grading or 
Reservoir area | Embankment Sprinkler Furrow or (open ditch) leveling 
contour border 

Severe: high None. ..-_.- High shrink- | High water Very slow Very slow in- High water Texture and 
shrink-swell swell po- table; high intake after take; poor table; very wetness; very 
potential; high tential; low shrink-swell cracks seal; material for slow per- difficult to 
water table; strength potential; trafficabil- borders and meability ; work; work- 
low bearing and stabil- low traffic- ity. delivery subject to able for only 
capacity; ity. supporting canals because} flooding. limited 
flooding; high capacity; of cracking. periods. 
corrosion subject to 
potential. flooding. 

Severe: high None_--_--- High shrink- | High water Very slow Slope and very | High water Texture, slope, 
shrink-swell swell po- table; high intake after low intake; table; very and wetnesss; 
potential; high tential: low shrink-swell cracks seal; not generally slow per- very difficult 
water table; strength otential ; trafficabil- feasible be- meability ; to work; 
low bearing ca- and stabil- low traffic- ity; short cause of slope. subject to workable for 
pacity; flood- ity. supporting irregular flooding in only limited 
ing in swales; capacity ; slopes. swales; deep| periods; large 
high corrosion flooding in cuts gen- amount of 
potential; swales. erally need- earth to be 
slope. ed through moved. 

ridges. 

Slight__-.-____ Moderate Low strength | Highly erodible | Moderately Slope; feasible Not needed_-_ | Slope; feasible 
seepage in and stabil- on slopes. slow intake. on Otol on 0 to 1 
places. ity; subject percent slopes, percent slopes, 

to piping; generally not generally not 

highly feasible on 1 feasible on 1 

erodible. to 3 percent to 3 percent 
slopes. slopes. 

Slight..._._----- Moderate Low strength | Highly erodible | Short Slope; not Not needed_. | Slope; large 

seepage in and stabil- on slopes. irregular generally amount of 
places. ity; sub- slopes. feasible earth to be 
ject to because of moved. 
piping; slope. 
highly 
erodible. 
Severe: low None_.----- Moderate High water Moderately Slope; not Slow per- Slope; wetness; 
bearing ca- strength table; mod- slow intake; generally meability ; large 
pacity; and stabil- erate traffic- short easible high water amount of 
moderate ity; mod- supporting irregular because of table; earth to 
shrink-swell erate capacity. slopes. slope. some be moved. 
potential; high shrink- flooding; 
water table; swell deep cuts 
high potential. generally 
corrosion needed 
potential. through 
ridges. 

Very slight. _.___- Moderate Low strength | Highly erod- Short irregular] Slope; not gen- | Not needed__ | Slope; large 
seepage in and sta- ible on slopes. slopes. erally feasi- amount of 
places. bility; sub- ble because earth to be 

ject to of slope. moved. 
pee 
ighly 


erodible. 
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TABLE 


6.— Engineering 


Mapping units and 


Suitability as source of— 


Degree and kind of 


Dwellings with— 


map symbols Topsoil | Road subgrade | Road subbase Sand Public or com- Septic tank Recreational 
munity sewage filter field areas 
system 

Bruin-Robinsonville- 

Crevasse—Continued 

Robinsonville..._ |Good_--| Fair to good_ | Poor to fair_. | Fair: loamy Very slight_ .--- Very slight____| Very slight_ ~~ -- 
fine san 
available 
below a 
depth of 
36 inches 
in places. 

Crevasse______-- Poor....| Fair to good_| Fair.....--.| Good: fine j Slight_._.-..-- Slight__-__---- Moderate: sur- 
sand to face texture. 
loamy sand 
available. 

Clayey alluvial land Poor_---| Poor_------- Not suitable_ | Not suitable. | Very severe: Very severe: Very severe 
and Sharkey clay, overflow overflow overflow 
overflow, 0 to 5 per- hazard. hazard. hazard. 
cent slopes (ChC). 

Commerce silt loam, Good___| Fair___----- Some layers Not suitable_ | Slight.-.---_-- Moderate: Slight_--------- 
0 to 1 percent suitable moderate 
slopes (CmA). with addi- percolation. 

tives. 
Commerce silt loam, 
1 to 3 percent 
slopes (CmB). 

Commerce silty clay Fair to Fair___-.--- | Some layers | Not suitable_ | Slight..___-___ Moderate: Moderate: 
loam, 0 to 1 percent good. suitable moderate surface tex- 
slopes (CnA). with addi- percolation. ture. 

tives. 

Commerce silty clay Fair to Fair__-..--- | Some layers Not suitable_ | Slight____---_- Moderate: Moderate: 
loam, gently un- good. suitable moderate surface tex- 
dulating (CoB). with addi- percolation. ture. 

tives. 
Crevasse fine sand, Poor_...| Fair to good_ | Fair__------ Good: fine Slight._------- Slight__-..---- Moderate: 
0 to 8 percent sand to surface 
slopes (CrD). loamy fine texture. 
sand avail- 
able. 

Crevasse fine sand, Poor__--| Fair to good_ | Fair___--_-- Good: fine Very severe: Very severe: Very severe: 
overflow, 0 to 8 sand to overflow overflow overflow 
percent slopes loamy fine hazard. hazard. hazard. 
(CsD). sand avail- 


able. 
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limitation for— 


Light industry 


Soil features that adversely affect suitability for engineering purposes 


Farm ponds or reservoirs 


Reservoir area | Embankment 


Road location 


Irrigation 


Sprinkler 


Furrow or 
contour border 


Very slight_____- 


Very severe: over- 
flow hazard. 


Moderate: mod- 
erate bearing 
capacity; mod- 
erate corrosion 
potential. 


Moderate: mod- 
erate bearing 
capacity; mod- 
erate corrosion 
potential. 


Moderate: mod- 
erate bearing 
capacity; mod- 
erate corrosion 
potential. 


Very severe: 
overflow 
hazard. 


High seepage 
in places. 


Very high 
seepage in 
places. 


Subject to 
severe 
overflow. 


Seepage in 
places. 


Seepage in 
places. 


Seepage in 
places. 


Very high 
seepage in 
places. 


High seepage 
in places; 
subject to 
severe 
overflow. 


Low to mod- 
erate 
strength 
and stabil- 
ity; highly 
erodible; 
subject to 
piping and 
seepage. 


Highly erod- 
ible; sub- 
ject to 
seepage | 
and piping. 


High shrink- 
swell po- 
tential; 
moderate 
strength 
and sta- 
bility. 


Moderate 
strength 
and sta- 
bility; 
moderately 
erodible. 


Moderate 
strength 
and stabil- 
ity; mod- 
erately 
erodible. 


Moderate 
strength 
and stabil- 
ity; moder- 
ately erodi- 
ble. 


Highly erod- 
ible; sub- 
ject to 
seepage 
and 
piping. 


Moderately 
highly 
erodible; 
subject to 
seepage 
and 


piping. 


Highly erodible 
on slopes. 


Highly erod- 


ible on slopes. 


Subjest to se- 


vere overflow. 


Moderate 
traffic-sup- 
porting ca- 
pacity; mod- 
erately erodi- 
ble on slopes. 


Moderate 
traffic-sup- 
porting ca- 
pacity; mod- 
ately erodi- 


ible on slopes. 


Moderate 
traffic-sup- 
porting ca- 
pacity; mod- 
ately erodi- 
ble on slopes. 


Highly erodible 
on slopes. 


Subject to 
severe over- 
flow. 


Short irreg- 
ular slopes. 


Short irregu- 
lar slopes; 
low water- 
holding 
capacity. 


Not practical 
because of 
overflow 
hazard. 


Moderately 


slow intake. 


Slow intake_. 


Slow intake; 
short ir- 
regular 
slopes. 


Short irregu- 
lar slopes; 
low water- 
holding 
capacity. 


Not practical 
because of 
overflow 
hazard. 


Slope; not gen- 
erally feasi- 
ble because 
of slope. 


Slope; not gen- 
erally feasi- 
ble because of 
slope and 
rapid intake 
Tate. 


Not practical 
because of 
overflow 
hazard. 


Slope; feasible 
on 0 to 1 per- 
cent slopes; 
not feasible 
on 1 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 


Slope; not gen- 
erally feasi- 
ble because 
of slope. 


High intake; 
slope; water- 
holding ca- 
pacity; not 
generally fea- 
sible because 
of slope and 
intake rate. 


Not practical 
because of 
overflow 
hazard. 


Drainage 
(open ditch) 


Grading or 
leveling 


Not needed__ 


Not needed__ 


Not practical 
because of 
overflow 
hazard. 


Slow permea- 
bility; 
moderately 
high water 
table. 


Slow permea- 
bility; 
moderately 
high water 
table. 


Slow permea- 
bility; 
moderately 
high water 
table. 


Not needed__ 


Not needed__ 


Slope; large 
amount of 
earth to be 
moved, 


Slope; large 
amount of 
earth to be 
moved. 


Not practical 
because of 
overflow 
hazard. 


Slope; feasible 
on 0 to 1 per- 
cent slopes; 
large amount 
of earth to be 
moved on 1 
to 3 percent 
slopes. 


Moderate 
amount of 
earth to be 
moved. 


Slope; large 
amount of 
earth to be 
moved. 


Slope; moder- 
ately large 
to very large 
amount of 
earth to be 
moved. 


Not practical 
because of 
overflow 
hazard. 
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Tass 6.—Engineering 


Mapping units and 
map symbols 


Suitability as source of — 


Topsoil | Road subgrade 


filter field 


Degree and kind of 


Dwellings with— 
Road subbase Sand Public or com- Septic tank Recreational 


munity sewage 
system 


areas: 


Dundee silt loam 
Dd). 


Dundee silty clay 
loam (De). 


Dundee-Tensas- 
Goldman complex, 
ently undulating 
fot B): 
Dundee-----..-- 


Goldman_-. 


Dundee-Goldman- 
Tensas complex, 
undulating (DgD). 

Dundee-_-___----- 


Goldman...----- 


Some layers 
suitable 
with addi- 
tives. 


Not suitable_ 


Good_.-| Fair... --.-- 
Fair___-| Fair_-_--.-- 
Good..-| Fair_._--.-- 
Poor__..| Poor toa 
depth of 22 
inches; 
poor to 
fair below 22, 
inches. 
Fair to Fair to good_ 
good. 
Good____| Fair__...---- 
Fair to Fair to good_ 
good. 


Not suitable_ 


Not suitable_ 


Poor to fair__ 


Not suitable 


Poor to fair- _ 


Not suitable 


Not suitable. 


Not suitable_ 


Not suitable_ 


Poor: in 
places loamy 
ine sand - 
available 
below a 
depth of 48 
inches. 


Not suitable_ 


Poor: in 
laces 
loamy fine 
sand avail- 
able below 
a depth of 
48 inches. 


Slight__-_----- 


Very severe: 
high shrink- 
swell poten- 
tial; low 
bearing 
capacity; 
high water 
table; 
flooding. 


Very slight___-_ 


Slight..-.--.-- 


Very slight_.__- 


Moderate: 
moderate 
percolation. 


Moderate: 
moderate 
percolation. 


Moderate: 
moderate 
percolation. 


Very severe: 
slow percola- 
tion; high 
shrink-swell 

otential; 

low bearing 
capacity; 
high water 
table; 
flooding. 


Very slight--__- 


Moderate: 
moderate 
percolation. 


Very slight..._- 


Moderate: 
surface 
texture. 


Severe: high 
water table; 
surface 
texture. 


Very slight____. 


Very slight... _._ 
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limitation for— Soil features that adversely affect suitability for engineering purposes 


Farm ponds or reservoirs Trrigation 
Road location 


Light industry 


Drainage 
Sprinkler | Furrow or (open ditch) 
contour border 


Reservoir area] Embankment 


Grading or 
leveling 


Moderate: Seepage in Moderate Moderate Moderately Slow permea- 
moderate places. strength traffic- slow bility; 
bearing and sta- supporting intake. moderately 
capacity; bility; capacity; high water 
moderate moderately moderately table, 
corrosion erodible. erodible on. 
potential. slopes. 

Moderate: None-_------ Moderate Moderate Slow intake._ | None___------ Slow permea- 
moderate shrink- traffic- bility; 
bearing swell po- supporting moderately 
capacity ; tential; capacity ; high water 
moderate moderate moderately table. 
corrosion strength erodible on 
potential. and sta- slopes. 

bility. 

Moderate: Seepage in Moderate Moderate Short irregu- | Slope; not Not needed__ 
moderate bear- places if strength traffic- sup- lar slopes. generally 
ing capacity: dug out and stabil- porting feasible 
moderate below a ity; moder- capacity; because of 
corrosion depth of 24 ately moderately slope. 
potential. inches. erodible. erodible 

on slopes. 

Very severe: None___ -| High shrink- | High shrink- Short irregu- | Slope; not Very slow per- 
high shrink- swell poten- swell poten- lar slopes; generally meability; 
swell potential; tial; low tial; high slow intake; feasible high water 
low bearing strength water table; traffica- because of table; flood- 
capacity ; high and sta- low traffic- bility. slope. ing; deep 
water table; bility. supporting cuts gener- 
high corrosion capacity; ally needed 
potential; flooding. through 
flooding. ridges. 

Very slight---.-- High seepage | Subject to Highly erodible | Short irregu- | Slope; not Not needed 

in places. seepage and on slopes. lar slopes. generally through 
piping; easible ridges. 
highly because of 
erodible. slope. 

Moderate: Seepage in Moderate Moderate Short ir- Slope; not. Not needed__ 
moderate bear- places. strength traffic-sup- regular generally 
ing capacity; and stabil- porting slopes. feasible be- 
moderate corro- ity; capacity; cause of 
sion potential. moderately moderately slope. 

erodible. erodible on 
slopes. 

Very slight. ___- High seepage | Subject to Highly erodible | Short ir- Slope; not Not needed__ 

in places. seepage on slopes. regular generally 
and piping; slopes. feasible be- 
highl M cause of 
erodible. slope. 


Slope; moderate 
to large 
amount of 
earth to be 
moved. 


Texture; some- 
what difficult 
to work. 


Slope; large 
amount of 
earth to be 
moved. 


Slope; wetness 
in swales; 
large amount 
of earth to 
be moved. 


Slope; large 
amount of 
earth to be 
moved. 


Slope; generally 
not feasible be- 
cause of large 
amount of 
earth to be 
moved. 


Slope; generally 
not feasible 
because of 
large amount 
of earth to be 
moved. 


SOIL SURVEY 


TaxsLe 6.—Engineering 


Mapping units and 


Suitability as source of— 


Degree and kind of 


Dwellings with— 


map symbols Topsoil | Road subgrade | Road subbase Sand Public or com- Septic tank Recreational 
munity sewage ter field areas 
system 

Dundee-Goldman- 

Tensas—Continued 
Tensas_.-...-..- Poor...-| Poor toa Not suitable. | Not suitable. | Very severe: Very severe: Severe: high 

depth of 22 high shrink- slow percola- water table; 
inches; swell poten- tion; high surface 
poor to tial; low shrink-swell texture. 
fair below bearing ca- otential ; 
22 inches. pacity; high low bearing 

water table; capacity; high 

flooding. water table; 

flooding. 

Loamy alluvial land 
and Robinsonville 
soils, overflow, 0 to 
‘Peyent slopes 

rC): 

Loamy alluvial Good__-| Poor to fair__| Not suitable | Not suitable_ | Very severe: Very severe: Severe: over- 

land. overflow overflow flow hazard. 
hazard. hazard. 

Robinsonville.... | Good_.-| Fair to good. | Poor to fair_. | Fair: in Very severe: Very severe: Severe: over- 
laces overflow overflow flow hazard. 
loamy fine hazard. hazard. 

sand avail- 
able below 
a depth of 
36 inches. 

Mhoon silt loam Fair___-| Poor____---- Not suitable. | Not suitable. | Moderate: low | Very severe: Moderate: high 

(Mh). bearing slow percola- water table. 
capacity; tion; low 
moderate bearing 
shrink-swell capacity; 
potential; moderate 
high water shrink-swell 
table. potential; 
high water 
table. 

Mhoon silty clay loam | Poor._._| Poor______.__ Not suitable. {| Not suitable. | Severe: low Very severe: Severe: high 
(Mo). bearing slow percola- water table; 

capacity; tion; low texture of 
high water bearing surface layer. 
table; mod- capacity; 
erate shrink- moderate 
swell shrink-swell 
potential. otential ; 
igh water 

table. 

Newellton clay, 0 to Poor._-.| Poor toa Not suitable | Poor: in Severe: low Very severe: Severe: high 
1 percent slopes depth of 16 toadepthof places very bearing slow percola- water table; 
(NcA). inches; fair 16 inches; ne sandy capacity; tion; low texture of 

below 16 suitable loam avail- high water bearing surface layer. 
inches. with addi- able below table; high capacity; 
tives below a depth of shrink-swell high shrink- 
16 inches. 16 inches. potential. swell poten- 
tial; high 
water table. 
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limitation for— Soil features that adversely affect suitability for engineering purposes 
Farm ponds or reservoirs Irrigation 
Light industry Road location | ——---_—_____—__ Drainage Grading or 
Reservoir area] Embankment Sprinkler Furrow or (open ditch) leveling 
contour border 

Very severe: None....-.-- | High shrink- | High shrink- Short irregu- | Slope; not gen- | Very slow Slope; wetness 
high shrink- swell po- swell poten- lar slopes; erally feasible permeabil- in swales; 
swell potential; tential; tial; high slow because of ity; high generally not 
low bearing low water table; intake. slope. water table; feasible be- 
capacity; high strength low traffic- flooding; cause of large 
water table; and supporting deep cuts amount of 
flooding; high stability. capacity ; generally earth to be 
corrosion flooding. needed. moved. 
potential. through 

ridges. 

Very severe: Seepage in Low to mod- | Subject to Not practical | Not practical Not practical | Not practical 
overflow places; sub- erate severe over- because of because of because of because of 
hazard. Ject to strength flow. overflow overflow overflow overflow 

overflow. and stabil- hazard. hazard. hazard. hazard. 
ity; highly 
erodible. 

Very severe: High seepage | Low to mod- | Subject to Not practical | Not practical Not practical | Not practical 
overflow in places; erate severe over- because of because of because of because of 
hazard. subject to strength flow. overflow overflow overflow overflow 

overflow. and stabil- hazard. hazard. hazard. hazard. 
ity; highly 
erodible. 

Severe: low None__----- Moderate High water Moderately None_-------- Slow perme- | Wetness; work- 
bearing capac- strength table; moder- slow in- abilit ; able for some- 
ity; high water and stabil- ate traffic- take. high water what limited 
table; moderate ity; moder- supporting table. periods. 
shrink-swell ate shrink- capacity. 
potential; high swell 
corrosion potential. 
potential. 

Severe: low None. _-___- Moderate High water Moderately None-___------ Slow permea- | Wetness; texture; 
bearing capac- strength table; mod- slow in- bility; high workable for 
ity; high water and stabil- erate traffic- take. water table. somewhat 
table; mod- ity; mod- supporting limited 
erate shrink- erate capacity. periods. 
swell potential; shrink- 
high corrosion swell 
potential. potential. 

Severe: low Seepage in Low strength | High shrink- Very slow in- | Very slow in- Very slow Texture; wet- 
bearing capac- places if and stabil- swell poten- take when take; poor permea- ness; difficult 
ity; high water dug out ity; high tial; high cracks seal; material for bility; to work; 
table; high below a shrink- water table; traffic- borders and high water workable for 
shrink-swell depth of 16 swell low traffic- ability. delivery table, limited 
potential; high inches. potential. supporting canals be- periods. 
corrosion capacity. cause of 
potential. cracking. 


278-979 O - 68-4 
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TaBLe 6.—Engineering 


Suitability as source of— 


Degree and kind of 


Dwellings with— 
Mapping units and 
map symbols Topsoil | Road subgrade} Road subbase Public or com- Septic tank Recreational 
munity sewage filter field areas 
system 
Newellton clay, 1 to 5 | Poor..-.| Poor toa Not suitable | Poor: in Severe: low Very severe: Severe: high 
percent slopes depth of 16 to a depth places very bearing slow percola- water table; 
(NeC). inches; fair of 16 ine sandy capacity; tion; low texture of 
Newellton silty clay below a inches; loam avail- high water bearing surface layer. 
loam, 1 to 3 percent depth of 16 suitable able below table; high capacity; 
slopes (NeB). inches. with addi- a depth of shrink-swell high shrink- 
tives below 16 inches. potential. swell poten- 
16 inches. tial; high 
water table. 
Newellton-Commerce- 
Tunica complex, 
undulating th NtC): 

Newellton__----_ Poor__-.{ Poor__.----- Not suitable | Poor: in Severe: low Very severe: Severe: high 
to a depth places bearing ca- slow percola- water table; 
of 16 very fine pacity; hi, tion; low texture of 
inches; sandy loam water table; bearing ca- surface 
suitable available high shrink- pacity; high layer. 
with addi- below a swell poten- shrink-swell 
tives below depth of 16 tial. potential 5 
16 inches. inches. igh water 

table. 

Commerce- ----- Good__-| Fair_.._____- Some layers Not suitable_| Slight____-___- Moderate: Slight.._.-.--.- 
are suita- moderate 
ble with percolation. 
additives. 

Tunica___-.._-_- Poor.___| Poor toa Not suitable. | Not suitable_| Very severe: Very severe: Very severe: 
depth of 25 low bearing slow percola- high water 
inches; capacity; tion; low table; texture 
poor to fair high water bearing ca- of surface 
below 25 table; high pacity; high layer; flood- 
inches. shrink-swell water table; ing. 

potential; high shrink- 
flooding. swell poten- 
tial; flooding. 
Newellton-Mhoon 
silty clay loams, gent- 
ly undulating (NuB) : 

Newellton_____-_ Poor__.-| Poor to a Not suitable | Poor: in Severe: low Very severe: Severe: high 
depth of 16 to a depth places very bearing ca- slow percola- water table; 
inches; of 16 fine sandy pacity; high tion; low texture of 
fair below inches; loam water table; bearing ca- surface 
16 inches. suitable available high shrink- pacity; high layer. 

with ad- below a swell shrink-swell 
ditives depth of potential. potential; 
below 16 16 inches. high water 
inches. table. 

Mhoon- -__._--- Poor.__-] Poor____---- Not Not Severe: low Very severe: Severe: high 
suitable. suitable. bearing ca- slow percola- water table; 

pacity; high tion; low texture of 
water table; bearing ca- surface 
moderate pacity; mod- layer. 
shrink-swell erate shrink- 
potential. swell poten- 

tial; high 

water table. 
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limitation for— 


Soil features that adversely affect suitability for engineering purposes 


Farm ponds or reservoirs 


Irrigation 
D 


Light industry ————_—— | Road location rainage Grading or 
Reservoir area! Embankment Sprinkler Furrow or (open ditch) leveling 
contour border 

Severe: low Seepage in Low strength | High shrink- Very slow in- | Slope; very Not needed__ | Slope; texture; 
bearing capac- places if and stabil- swell poten- take when alow intake; not generally 
ity; high water dug out ity; high tial; high cracks seal; not generally feasible be- 
table; high below a shrink- water table; traffic- feasible be- cause of slope. 
shrink-swell depth of 16 swell low traffic- ability; cause of 
potential; high inches. potential. supporting slope. slope. 
corrosion capacity. 
potential. 

Severe: low Seepage in Low strength | High shrink- Short irregu- | Slope; not Very slow Slope; texture; 
bearing ca- places if and stabil- swell poten- lar slopes; generally rmeabil- wetness; large 
pacity; high dug out ity; high tial; high very slow feasible be- ity; high amount of 
water table; below a shrink- water table; intake; cause of water earth to be 
high shrink- depth of 16 swell po- low traffic- trafficabil- slope. table; deep moved. 
swell poten- inches. tential. supporting ity. cuts gen- 
tial; high cor- capacity. erally 
rosion needed 
potential. through 

ridges. 

Moderate bear- | Seepage in Moderate Moderately Short irreg- Slope; not gen- | Not needed_-_ | Slope; large 
ing capacity ; places. strength erodible; ular slopes; erally feasible amount of 
moderate cor- and stabil- moderate moderately because of earth to be 
rosion poten- ity; moder- traffic-sup- slow in- slope. moved. 
tial. atel porting take. 

erodible, capacity. 

Very severe: Seepage in Low strength | High shrink- Short irregu- | Slope; not gen- | Very slow Slope; texture; 
low bearing places if and stabil- swell poten- lar slopes; erally feasible permeabil- wetness; large 
capacity; high dug out be- ity; high tial; high slow in- because of ity; high amount of 
water table; low a depth shrink- water table: take; traf- slope. water earth to be 
high shrink- of 25 swell low traffic- ficability. table; moved, 
swell poten- inches. potential. supporting flooding; 
tial; high cor- capacity. deep cuts 
rosion poten- generally 
tial; flooding. needed 

through 
Tidges. 

Severe: low Seepage in Low strength | High water Short irreg- Slope; not Very slow Slope; wetness; 
bearing ca- places if and stabil- table; low ular generally permea- large 
pacity ; high dug out ity; mod- traffie- slopes; feasible bility; amount of 
water table; below a erate supporting slow because of high water earth to be 
high shrink- depth of 16 shrink- capacity. intake. slope. table; moved. 
swell poten- inches. swell deep cuts 
tial; high potential. generally 
corrosion needed 
potential. through 

ridges. 

Severe: low None--_-.---- Moderate High water Short irreg- Slope; not Slow per- Slope; wetness; 
bearing ca- strength table; mod- ular generally meability ; large 
pacity; high and stabil- erate traffic- slopes; feasible high water amount of 
water table; ity; mod- supporting moderately because of table; earth to be 
moderate erate capacity. slow slope. deep cuts moved. 
shrink-swell shrink- intake. generally 
potential; swell needed 
high corrosion potential. through 
potential. ridges. 
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TABLE 


6.—Engineering 


Suitability as source of— 


Mapping units and 


Dwellings with— 


Degree and kind of 


map symbols Topsoil | Road subgrade | Road subbase Public or com- Septic tank Recreational 
munity sewage filter field areas 
system 
Newellton-Sharkey 
clays, undulating 
(N Xe) : 
ewellton___..-- Poor..-_| Poor toa Not suitable | Poor: in Severe: low Very severe: Severe: high 
depth of to a depth places very bearing ca- slow perco- water table; 
16 inches; of 16 fine sandy pacity; high lation; low texture of 
fair below inches; loam avail- water table; bearing ca- surface 
16 inches. suitable able below high shrink- pacity; high layer. 
with ad- a depth of swell shrink-swell 
ditives 16 inches. potential. potential; 
below 16 high water 
inches. table. 
Sharkey_---...-- | Poor.___| Poor____-__- Not Not Very severe: Very severe: Severe: high 
suitable. suitable. high shrink- slow percola- water table; 
swell poten- tion; high texture of 
tial; low shrink-swell surface 
bearing ca- potential; layer; 
pacity; high low bearing flooding. 
water table; capacity ; 
flooding. high water 
table; 
flooding. 
Oil-waste land (Ow).! 
Robinsonville very Good_-_-| Fair to good_| Poor to fair__| Fair: in Very slight___.| Slight...------ Very slight... - 
fine sandy loam, 1 laces 
to 5 _Pereent slopes loamy fine 
{RbC). sand avail- 
able below 
a depth of 
36 inches. 
Sharkey silt loam Fair__--| Poor_-.----- Not suitable- | Not suitable. | Moderate: Very severe: Moderate: 
(So). high shrink- slow percola- high water 
swell poten- tion; high table. 
tial; low shrink-swell 
bearing otential; 
capacity; low bearing 
high water capacity; 
table. high water 
table. 

Sharkey clay (Sc). Poor___-| Poor_------- Not suitable. | Not suitable. | Severe: high Very severe: Severe: high 
Sharkey silty shrink-swell slow percola- water table; 
clay loam potential; low tion; high texture of 
(Ss). bearing shrink-swell surface layer. 

capacity; potential; 
high water low bearing 
table. capacity; 
high water 
table. 
Sharkey clay, over- Poor__-. | Poor..------ Not suitable_ | Not suitable_ | Very severe: Very severe: Very severe: 
flow (Sf). high shrink- slow percola- very high 
swell poten- tion; high water table; 
tial; low shrink-swell texture of 
bearing ca- potential; surface layer; 
pacity; very low bearing subject to 
high water capacity ; overflow. 
table; subject high water 
to overflow. table; subject 
to overflow. 


1 Affected by salt water and oil liquids. Properties vary. 
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limitation for— Soil features that adversely affect suitability for engineering purposes 

Farm ponds or reservoirs Irrigation 
Light industry Road location Drainage Grading or 
Reservoir area | Embankment Sprinkler Furrow or {open ditch) leveling 
contour border 
i 
Severe: low Seepage in Low strength | High water Short irreg- Slope; very High water Texture; 
bearing ca- places if and stabil- table; high ular low intake; table; very slope; 
pacity; high dug out ity; high shrink-swell slopes; not generally slow per- wetness; 
water table; below a shrink- potential; very slow feasible meability ; difficult to 
high shrink- depth of 16 swell low traffic- intake; because of deep cuts work; workable 
swell poten- inches. potential. supporting trafficabil- slope. generally for limited 
tial; high capacity. ity. needed periods; large 
corrosion through amount of earth 
potential. ridges. to be moved. 
Severe: low None. .----- High shrink- | High water Short irreg- Slope; very High water exture; 
bearing ca- swell table; high ular slow intake; table; slope; 
pacity; high potential; shrink-swell slopes; not generally very slow wetness; 
water table; low potential; very slow feasible permea- difficult to 
high shrink- strength low traffic- intake because of bility ; work; work- 
swell poten- and supporting after slope. subject to able for 
tial; high stability. capacity ; cracks flooding. limited 
corrosion flooding. seal; periods; 
potential; trafficabil- large 
flooding. ity. amount of 
earth to be 
moved. 
Very slight__..-- High seepage | Low to Highly erodible | Slope____--- Slope; not gen- | Not needed-. Slope; not gen- 
in places. moderate on slopes. erally feasible erally feasible 
strength because of because of 
and stabil- slope. slope. 
ity; moder- 
ately to 
highly 
erodible; 
subject to 
piping and 
seepage. 

Severe: low None-__-_---- High shrink- | High water Moderately None--------- Very slow Wetness; subsoil 
bearing capac- swell poten-| table; high slow intake. permeability] texture; some- 
ity; high water tial; low shrink-swell high water what difficult 
table; high strength potential; low table. to work; work- 
shrink-swell and traffic- able for 
potential; high stability. supporting limited 
corrosion capacity. periods. 
potential. 

Severe: low None- _----- High shrink- | High water Very slow Very slow Very slow [rexture 3 wet- 
bearing capac- swell table; high intake when) intake; poor permeabil- ness; difficult 
ity; high water potential; shrink-swell cracks seal; material for ity; high to work; 
table; high low strength| potential; low trafficabil- borders and water table. workable for 
shrink-swell and traffic- ity. delivery limited 
potential; high stability. supporting canals because periods. 
corrosion capacity. of cracking. 
potential. 

Very severe: Subject to High shrink- | Very high water | Not practical | Not practical Not practical [Not practical 
low bearing overflow. swell po- table; high because of because of because of because of 
capacity; very tential; shrink-swell overflow overflow overflow overflow 
high water low otential; hazard. hazard. hazard. hazard. 
table; high strength low traffic- | 
shrink-swell and sta- supporting 
potential; bility. capacity; 
high corrosion subject to 
potential; overflow. 
subject to 
overflow. 
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SURVEY 


TaBie 6.—Engineering 


Suitability as source of— 


Mapping units and 
map symbols 


Topsoil |Road subgrade} Road subbase 


Sand 


Degree and kind of 


Dwellings with— 


Public or com- 
munity sewage 
system 


Septic tank 
filter field 


+ 


Recreational 
areas 


Tensas silty clay (Ta). | Poor....| Poor toa Not suitable_ 
Tensas silty clay loam depth of 22 
(Tb). inches; 
poor to 
fair below 
22 inches. 
Tensas-Alligator- 
Dundee complex, 
gently undulat- 
ing (TdB): 
‘ensas__.-_____- Poor__--| Poor toa Not suitable_ 
depth of 22 
inches; 
oor to 
‘air below 
22 inches. 
Alligator .____ Poor_.--| Poor-___.-.. Not suitable_ 
Dundee. -______ Fair_...} Fair-..----. Not suitable_ 
Tensas-Alligator- 
Dundee complex, 
undulating (TdD): 
Tensas..__-_____- Poor___-| Poor toa Not suitable_ 
depth of 22 
inches; 
oor to 
‘air below 
22 inches. 
Alligator______ Poor__..| Very poor..._ | Not suitable_ 


Not suitable_ 


Not suitable_ 


Not suitable_ 


Not suitable _ 


Not suitable_ 


Not suitable_ 


Severe: high 
shrink-swell 
potential; 
low bearing 
capacity ; 
high water 
table. 


Severe: high 
shrink-swell 
potential; 
low bearing 
capacity; 
high water 
table. 


Very severe: 
high shrink- 
swell poten- 
tial; low 
bearing ca- 
pacity; high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Very severe: 
high shrink- 
swell poten- 
tial; low 
bearing 
capacity; high 
water table. 


Very severe: 
high shrink- 
swell poten- 
tial; low 
bearing ca- 
pacity; high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Very severe: 
slow percola- 
tion; high 
shrink-swell 
potential; 
low bearing 
capacity; 
high water 
table. 


Very severe: 
slow percola- 
tion; high 
shrink-swell 
potential; 
low bearing 
capacity; 
high water 
table. 


Very severe: 
slow percola- 
tion; high 
shrink-swell 
potential; 
low bearing 
capacity ; 
flooding. 


percolation. 


Very severe: 

low percola- 
tion; high 
shrink-swell 
potential; low 
bearing 
capacity; high 
water table. 


Very severe: 
slow percola- 
tion; high 
shrink-swell 
potential . 
low bearing 

capacity; 
high water 
table; 
flooding. 


Severe: high 
water table; 
texture of 
surface 
layer. 


Severe: high 
water table; 
texture of 
surface layer. 


Very severe: 
high water 
table; texture 
of surface 
layer; flood- 
ing. 


Moderate: 
trafficability. 


Severe: high 
water table; 
exture of 

surface layer. 


Very severe: 
high water 
table; texture 
of surface 
layer; 
flooding. 
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limitation for— 


Soil features that adversely affect suitability for engineering purposes 


Farm ponds or reservoirs 


Light industry 
Reservoir area} Embankment 


Road location 


Irrigation 


Sprinkler 


Furrow or 
contour border 


| Drainage 


(open ditch) 


Grading or 
leveling 


Severe: low 
bearing ca- 
pacity; high 
water table; 
high shrink- 
swell poten- 
tial; high 
corrosion 
potential. 


Severe: low bear- 
ing capacity ; 
high water 
table; shrink- 
swell potential; 
high corrosion 
potential. 


Very severe: low 
bearing capac- 
ity; high water 
table; high 
shrink-swell 
potential; high 
corrosion po- 
tential; flood- 
ing. 


Moderate: 
moderate bear- 
ing capacity; 
moderate 
corrosion 
potential. 


Severe: low 
bearing capacity; 
high shrink-swell 
potential; high 
water table; 
high corrosion 
potential. 


Very severe: 
low bearing 
capacity; 
high shrink- 
swell poten- 
tial; high 
water table; 
high corrosion 
potential; 
flooding. 


High shrink- 
swell po- 
tential; 
low 
strength 
and sta- 
bility. 


High shrink- 
swell po- 
tential; 
low 
strength 
and stabil- 
ity. 


High shrink- 


strength 
and stabil- 
ity. 


Moderate 
strength 
and stabil- 
ity; moder- 
ate erodi- 
bility. 


High shrink- 
swell po- 
tential; low 
strength 
and sta- 
bility. 


High shrink- 
swell po- 
tential; 
low 
strength 
and sta- 
bility. 


High water 
table; high 
shrink-swell 

otential; 
low traffic- 
supporting 
capacity. 


High water 
table; high 
shrink-swell 

tential; 

low traffic- 
supporting 
capacity. 


High water 
table; high 
shrink-swell 
potential; 
low traffic- 
supporting 
capacity ; 
flooding. 


Moderate 
traffic-sup- 
porting 
capacity ; 
moderately 
to highly 
erodible on 
ridges. 


High water 
table; high 
shrink-swell 
potential; low 
traffic-sup- 
porting 
capacity. 


High water 


table; high 
shrink-swell 
potential; 
low traffic- 
supporting 
capacity; 
flooding. 


Very slow 
intake when 
eracks 
seal; 
traffica- 
bility. 


Short irreg- 
ular slopes; 
very slow 
intake 
when 
cracks 
seal; traf- 
ficability. 


Short irreg- 
ular slopes; 
very slow 
intake 
when 
cracks 
seal; traf- 
ficability. 


Short irregu- 
lar slopes; 
slow intake 
when 
cracks seal; 
traffica- 
ability. 


Short irregu- 
lar slopes; 
very slow 
intake when 
cracks seal; 
traffie- 
ability. 


Very slow in- 
take; poor 
material for 
borders and 
delivery 
canals be- 
cause of 
cracking. 


Slope; very 
slow intake; 
generally not 
easible be- 
cause of slope. 


Slope; very 
slow intake; 
generally not 
feasible be- 
cause of 
slope. 


Slope; very slow 
intake; gen- 
erally not 
feasible 
because of 
slope. 


Slope; very 
slow intake; 
generally not 
feasible 
because of 
slope. 


Short irregu- 


lar slopes; 
very slow 
intake 
when 
cracks 
seal; traf- 
ficability. 


Slope; very 
slow intake; 
generally not 
feasible be- 
cause of 
slope. 


Very slow 
permea- 
bility ; high 


water table. 


Texture; wet- 
ness; difficult 
to work; 
workable for 
limited 
periods. 


Very slow (Texture; slope; 
permeability] difficult to 
high water work; work- 
table; deep able tor lim~- 
cuts gen- ited periods; 
erally large amount 
needed of earth to be 
through moved. 
ridges. 

Very slow ‘exture; slope; 

ermeabil- wetness in 
ity; high swales; diffi- 
water cult to work; 
table; flood- | workable for 
ing; deep limited peri- 
cuts gen- ods; large 
erally amount of 
needed earth to be 
through moved. 
ridges. 

Not needed... /Texture; slope; 
large amount 
of earth to be 
moved. 

Very slow Texture; wet- 
permea- ness; slope; 
bility; high difficult to 
water table; work; work- 
deep cuts able for lim- 
generally ited periods; 
needed very large 
through amount of 
ridges. earth to be 

moved. 

Very slow Texture; wet- 
permea- ness; slope; 
bility; high difficult to 
water work; work- 
table; able for 
flooding; limited 
deep cuts periods; very 
generally large amount 
needed of earth to be 
through moved. 
ridges. 
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TaBLe 6.—Engineering 


Suitability as source of— Degree and kind of 


——-->>.- —  __ _ qr 


Dwellings with— 
Mapping units and 
map symbols Topsoil | Road subgrade| Road subbase Sand Public or com- Septic tank Recreational 
munity sewage filter field areas 
system 
Tensas-Alligator 
Dundee—Continued 
Dundee... Fair_..._| Fair__------ Not suitable_ | Not suitable_ | Slight........- Severe: slow Moderate: 
percolation. texture 
of surface 
layer. 
Tensas-Alligator clays, 
gently undulating 
(TcB): 

Tensas____------ Poor..--| Poor to a Not suitable_ | Not suitable. | Severe: high Very severe: Severe: high 
depth of 22 shrink-swell slow percola- water table; 
inches; otential; low tion; high texture of 
poor to fair earing capac- shrink-swell surface layer. 
below 22 ity; high potential; low 
inches. water table. bearing ca- 

pacity; high 
water table. 

Alligator..-.---_ Poor_.--| Poor._....-- | Not suitable_- | Not suitable_ | Very severe: Very severe: Very severe: 
high shrink- slow percola- high water 
swell poten- tion; high table; texture 
tial; low shrink-swell of surface 
bearing ca- otential; low layer ; flooding. 
pacity; high earing ca- 
water table; pacity; high 
flooding. water table; 

flooding in 
swales. 
Tensas-Alligator clays, 
undulating (TcD): 

Tensas__-------- Poor....| Poor toa Not suitable. | Not suitable. | Severe: high Very severe: Severe: high 
depth of 22 shrink-swell slow percola- water table; 
inches; poor potential; low tion; high texture of sur- 
to fair be- bearing capac-| shrink-swell face layer. 
low 22 ity; high otential; low 
inches. water table. earing capac- 

ity; high 
water table. 

Alligator____-_-_ Poor_.__ | Poor__.----- Not suitable_ | Not suitable_ | Very severe: Very severe: Very severe: 
high shrink- slow percola- high water 
swell poten- tion; high table; texture 
tial; low bear- shrink-swell of surface 
ing capacity; potential; low layer; flood- 
high water bearing capac-| ing. 
table; flood- ity; high 
ing. water table; 

flooding. 
Tunica clay (Tu). Poor____ | Poor toa Not suitable- | Not suitable_ | Severe: high Very severe: Severe: high 
depth of shrink-swell slow perco- water table; 
25 inches; potential; lation; high texture of 
oor to low bearing shrink-swelk surface layer. 
‘air below capacity; potential; 
25 inches. high water low bearing 
table. capacity; 
high water 
table. 


inter pretations—Continued 
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limitation for— 


Soil features that adversely affect suitability for engineering purposes 


Farm ponds or reservoirs Irrigation 
Light industry Road location tT Drainage Grading or 
Reservoir area | Embankment Sprinkler Furrow or (open ditch) leveling 
contour border 
Slight_...------ None-_-_-_--- Moderate Moderate Short irregu- | Slope; generally | Not needed_- | Slope; very 

shrink- traffic-sup- lar slopes; not feasible large amount 
swell po- porting traffica- because of of earth to 
tential; capacity; bility. slope. be moved. 
moderate moderately 
strength to highly 
and sta- erodible. 
bility. 

Severe: low None- --_--- High shrink- | High water Short irregu- | Slope; very Not needed__ | Texture; wet- 
bearing capac- swell po- table; high lar slopes; slow intake; ness; slope; 
ity; high tential; low shrink-swell very slow enerally not very difficult 
shrink-swell po- strength potential; low intake feasible be- to work; 
tential; high and sta- traffic-sup- when cause of workable for 
water table; bility. porting cracks slope. limited peri- 
high corrosion capacity. seal; ods; large 
potential, traffic- amount of 

ability. earth to be 
moved. 

Very severe: low] None..----. High shrink- | High water Short irregu- | Slope; very Very slow Texture; wet- 
bearing capac- swell po- table; high lar slopes; slow intake; permea- ness; slope; 
ity; high tential; low shrink-swell very slow enerally not bility; high very difficult 
shrink-swell po- strength potential; low intake feasible be- water to work; 
tential; high and sta- traffic-sup- when cause of table; workable for 
water table; bility. porting cracks slope. flooding; limited peri- 
high corrosion capacity; seal; deep cuts ods; large 
potential ; flooding. traffic- generally amount of 
flooding. ability. needed earth to be 

through moved. 
ridges. 

Severe: low None--_----- High shrink- | High water Short irregu- | Slope; very Not needed__ | Texture; wet- 
bearing capac- swell poten-| table; high lar slopes; slow intake; ness; difficult 
ity; high tial; low shrink-swell very slow generally not to work; 
shrink-swell strength potential; low intake when feasible be- workable for 
potential; high and sta- traffic-sup- cracks seal; cause of limited peri- 
water table; bility. porting capac- trafficabil- slope. ods; large 
high corrosion ity. ity. amount of 
potential. earth to be 

moved. 

Very severe: low | None____-_- High shrink- | High water Short irregu- | Slope; very slow | Very slow Texture; wet- 
bearing capac- swell poten- table; high lar slopes; intake; gen- permeabil- ness; difficult 
ity; high shrink- tial; low shrink-swell very slow erally not ity; high to work; work- 
swell potential; strength potential; low intake when feasible be- water table; able for lim- 
high water and stabil- traffic-sup- cracks seal; cause of slope. flooding; ited periods; 
table; high cor- ity. porting capac-| _trafficabil- deep cuts large amount 
rosion poten- ity; flooding. ity. generally of earth to be 
tial; flooding. needed. moved. 

through 
ridges. 

Severe: low Seepage in High shrink- | High water Very slow Very slow Very slow Texture; wet- 
bearing capacity;| places if swell table; high intake when} intake; poor permeabili- ness; very 
high shrink- dug out otential; shrink-swell cracks seal; material for ty; high difficult to 
swell potential; below a ow otential; traffica- borders and water work; work- 
high water depth of strength low traffic- bility. delivery table. able for 
table; high 25 inches. and sta- supporting canals be- limited 
corrosion bility. capacity. cause of periods. 
potential. cracking. 
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The percolation rate is one of the properties that has 
to be considered in selecting sites for dwellings served by 
septic tank systems. The percolation rate (see table 5) 
indicates the absorptive capacity of the soil, Other factors 
to be considered are the duration and frequency of flood- 
ing and the occurrence of a seasonal high water table. 

Table 6 shows the degree of limitation of the soils for 
use as recreational areas and the soil features that 
adversely affect suitability. Trafficability, the soil prop- 
erty considered most significant, is the ease with which 
people can move about, on foot, on horseback, or with a 
small vehicle, such as a golf cart. The water table, the 
hazard of overflow, the slope, and the soil texture all affect 
trafficability. It is difficult to establish a good turf on 
Crevasse soils, for example, because the soils have low 
available water capacity. Slope is no limitation in this 
parish. 

Also shown in table 6 is information about the use of 
soils as foundations for structures used in light industry, 
which include buildings other than residences that are 
used_ for stores, offices, and small industries. None of the 
buildings are more than two stories high, and all have 
either public or community sewage disposal facilities. The 
soil properties considered are the water table, the hazard 
of overflow, the bearing capacity, the shrink-swell poten- 
tial, and the corrosion potential on untreated steel pipe. 
Data on acidity, drainage, and texture were used in 
estimating corrosion potential. 


Wildlife ‘ 


Tensas Parish has one of the largest populations of 
white-tailed deer in the State, and much of the woodland 
is leased to deer-hunting clubs. The large tracts of wood- 
land provide choice feeding areas for fox squirrels and 
gray squirrels also. The cultivated fields and interspersed 
pastures provide choice feeding areas for mourning doves, 
and borders between the pastures and woodland are excel- 
lent habitat for rabbits. The better drained fringe areas 
between the woodland and open land support limited 
numbers of bobwhite quail, Several large lakes provide 
good fishing. Farm ponds, however, are difficult to 
manage. 

Bobwhite quail are most abundant in the better drained 
areas where there is considerable edge vegetation. They 
require grass and weeds for feeding and shrubby or woody 
cover for protection. Choice foods are acorns, browntop 
millet, panicgrass, partridgepea, ragweed, sweetgum, 
vetch, woolly croton, lespedeza, corn, grain sorghum, 
soybeans, and wheat. 

Deer require large wooded areas interspersed with 
grassy openings and fields. Deer are mainly browsers. They 
feed on the leaves, stems, and twigs of greenbriers, rattan, 
haw, honeysuckle, and other undergrowth plants. They 
like herbs and tender grasses in spring and summer and 
acorns in fall and winter. They like such green winter 
plants as clover, ryegrass, tall fescue, oats, and wheat, and 
summer plants, such as soybeans, grain sorghum, and corn. 
Deer drink water daily. 

Mourning doves feed almost entirely on seeds and pre- 
fer open fields without thick ground cover. They do not 
scratch for food. They roost and nest in trees; usually they 


*Prepared by CarL H. Tuomas, biologist, Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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prefer the smaller trees for nesting. Choice foods are 
browntop millet, corn, grain sorghum, wheat, soybeans, 
and grass seeds. They require water daily, within short 
distances of feeding areas. 

Dabbling ducks, such as mallards, pintails, and teal, 
prefer to feed in water less than 28 inches deep. They like 
acorns, browntop millet, wild millet, corn, rice, and smart- 
weed. Diving ducks, such as the ringnecked, scaup, and 
canvasback, can feed completely submerged. Ducks some- 
times feed in unflooded fields of corn and other grain; they 
prefer fields of 20 acres or more. 

Swamp rabbits prefer wooded streams and drains or 
semiswamps. Cottontails prefer well-drained brier patches, 
crop fields, fence rows, and grassy meadows. Rabbits eat 
almost all plants that are green and tender but prefer 

reen brier, rattan, blackberry, dewberry, and tree seed- 

i Green cover crops or improved pastures bordered by 
refuge cover are excellent feeding areas. 

Squirrels nest, den, and feed in wooded areas but ven- 
ture out into adjacent cornfields. Woodland predominantly 
of oaks and pecan is best. An understory of briers, vines, 
and shrubs is important in spring and summer. Good wood- 
land management usually is beneficial to squirrels. 

The soils of Tensas Parish have been assigned to seven 
wildlife suitability groups. In table 7 are brief descriptions 
of these groups and ratings that show the suitability of the 
soils in each group for diferent habitat elements and kinds 
of wildlife. The ratings reflect the potential for habitat but 
not the existing habitat. To find the wildlife suitability 
classification for any given soil, refer to the “Guide to 
Mapping Units.” 

“Grain and seed crops,” as used in table 7, refers to 
domestic annual herbaceous plants established by plant- 
ing to furnish choice food for wildlife. Examples are 
browntop millet, corn, grain sorghum, wheat, soybeans, 
Japanese millet, vetch, oats, and Texas millet. A rating of 
good indicates conditions favorable for repeated annual 
planting of a variety of crops without intervening sod 
crops. x rating of moderate indicates conditions favorable 
for annual planting of a few crops and the need for water- 
disposal practices and intervening soil-building crops. A 
rating of poor indicates limitations so severe that grain 
and seed crops cannot be grown or should not be planted. 

The heading “Grasses and legumes” refers to domestic 
grass and herbaceous legumes established by planting to 
furnish choice food and cover for wildlife. Examples are 
Pensacola bahiagrass, tall fescue, clover, rescuegrass, an- 
nual lespedeza, and ryegrass. A rating of good indicates 
conditions favorable a de planting a variety of grasses and 
legumes and maintaining adequate stands for several 
years without renovation and heavy fertilization. A rat- 
ing of moderate indicates conditions favorable for planting 
a few grasses and legumes and the need for fertilization, 
liming, and renovation to maintain adequate stands, A 
rating of poor indicates severe limitations that interfere 
with growth or maintenance of stands. . 

“Wild herbaceous dryland plants” refers to native or 
introduced grasses or forbs (weeds) that generally are 
established naturally and that provide food and cover for 
wildlife. Examples are bluestem, common ragweed 
(small), wild lespedeza, woolly croton, and partridgepea. 
A rating of good indicates conditions favorable for the 
establishment and vigorous growth of a variety of unculti- 
vated, herbaceous dryland plants that produce choice 
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wildlife food and cover. A rating of moderate indicates 
conditions that limit the variety of plants but permit vig- 
orous growth of a few choice species. A rating of poor 
indicates limitations so severe that only one or two species 
grow well; generally, these species are of little value to 
wildlife. 

“Wild herbaceous wetland plants” refers to plants that 
grow in moist to wet places. Examples are smartweed, rush, 
beakrush, sedge, wild millet, and smutgrass. Wetland food 
plants do not include submerged and floating aquatic 
plants that produce food for aquatic wildlife. A rating of 
good indicates conditions favorable for the establishment 
and vigorous growth of a variety of uncultivated herba- 
ceous wetland plants that produce choice wildlife food. A 
rating of moderate indicates conditions that limit the vari- 
ety of plants but permit vigorous growth of a few choice 
specs A rating of poor indicates limitations so severe 
that only one or two species grow well; generally, these 
species are of little value to wildlife. 

“Hardwoods and associated understory” refers to non- 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and vines that produce fruits, 
nuts, buds, twigs, or foliage used as food by wildlife, and 
that commonly are established naturally. Examples are 
white oak, red oak, gum, pecan, honeysuckle, grape, smilax, 
briers, rattan, and hackberry. A rating of good indicates 
conditions favorable for the vigorous growth of a variety 
of trees and shrubs that are important wildlife food, and 
for rapid and vigorous development of the understory. A 
rating’ of moderate indicates conditions favorable for the 
vigorous growth of a few species of trees and shrubs that 
are choice wildlife food and of many other species that 
are not choice food. It also indicates somewhat retarded 
growth of the understory. A rating of poor indicates con- 
ditions under which few or no polka Species grow, or 
growth is too sparse to be significant. 

“Shallow water impoundments” are impoundments 
generally not more than 4 feet deep. They provide habitat 
for ducks. A rating of good indicates that the soil is nearly 
level and has impervious layers that retard seepage. 
rating of poor indicates that the soil is sloping, has 
permeable layers that allow seepage, or is subject to 
overflow. 

The ratings in the columns that designate specified kinds 
of wildlife are based on the potential of the soils to pro- 
duce the habitat elements that will insure good populations 
of these species. Present land use was not considered. A 
rating of good indicates that there are few or no limita- 
tions, and that habitat elements generally are easily 
created, improved, or maintained. A rating of moderate 
indicates moderate limitations that affect the planting, 
establishment, or growth of choice wildlife food and cover 
plants. A rating of poor indicates that there are severe 
limitations, and that habitat elements are difficult or im- 
practical to create, improve, or maintain. 


Formation and Classification 
of the Soils* 
The earth is a ball that has a core of rock. In places the 
rock extends to the surface, but for the most. part it is 
* This section was prepared by Lrnpo J. BARTELLI, principal soil 


correlator, SCS, Fort Worth, Texas, and Tracy A. WEEMS, soil 
scientist. 


covered with soil, water, and, to a lesser extent, beds of 
salt. The whole of the earth is surrounded by air. 

The earth is about 3 billion years old. During this time, 
lava has flowed from cracks and volcanoes, huge masses of 
ice have moved from the poles toward the equator and 
spread over plains and hills, and melting waters from 
these ice sheets have formed huge rivers that have carved 
wide valleys as they carried debris to the seas. 

Tensas Parish is in the valley of one such huge river— 
the Mississippi. As it has done in the past, the river 
deposits massive loads of mud whenever it reaches flood 
stage and pours over its banks. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


The five major factors that affect soil formation are 
plants and animals, climate, parent material, relief, and 
of landform. These factors are discussed separately in 

the following pages. 


Plants and animals 


Plants help in the formation of soils by sending their 
roots into the earthy parent material. Plant roots, even 
though small, are strong. They tend to break up the soil, 
rearrange the soil particles, force openings into the lower 
part of the soil, and modify porosity. Animals burrow 
beneath the surface and mix the soil. Earthworms and 
crayfish for example, are active in the soils of Tensas 
Parish. When animals and plants die, their remains decay 
to form humus in the soil. The humus serves as a store- 
house for plant nutrients. 

The native vegetation in Tensas Parish consisted mainl 
of southern hardwoods. Soils that formed under hard- 
woods are medium to low in organic-matter content. 

Grass vegetation influenced the soils in several small 
areas in the parish. In these areas the soils contain a large 
amount of organic matter and are dark colored to a depth 
of 2 feet. They are in 3- to 30-acre tracts in the vicinity of 
Indian mounds. Presumably, the Indians built these 
mounds in the natural clearings of grassland within the 
forests. These tracts, which were too small to be mapped 
separately, are included with Commerce silt loam, 0 to 1 
percent slopes. 


Climate 


The climate is warm and moist, It is uniform through- 
out the parish and alone does not account for differences 
among soils within the parish. The average annual tem- 
perature is 65.8° F. The average temperature is 50.2° in 
January and 81.4° in July. The average annual rainfall is 
53.92 inches, nearly 30 inches of which falls during the 
period December through April. This warm-moist climate 
promotes rapid soil development. The warm temperature 
hastens chemical reaction. Plant and animal remains de- 
compose rapidly, and the water moving through the soil 
removes dissolved or suspended material. Soil development. 
is hastened further because the soil is not frozen for 
prolonged periods. 


Parent material 


Along and parallel to the rivers are low ridges, called 
natural levees. The levees are 14 to 14% miles wide. They 
are highest near the river because of the sudden loss of 
transporting power, or the loss of velocity, when the rivers 
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overspread their banks. As transporting power is lost, sand 
is dropped first, silt next, and clay last. Consequently, the 
natural levees are sandy and silty. The soils that developed 
in this parent material are light colored, permeable, and 
somewhat poorly drained to well drained. On the youngest 
natural levees are Robinsonville, Commerce, and Bruin 
soils. On the older natural levees are Dundee and Goldman 
soils, 

Between the river and the natural levees are deposits of 
sand, silt, and clay, called point-bar deposits. Alluvial land 
types are on the most recent deposits. Crevasse soils formed 
on the young point-bar deposits that are stabilized. 

Back-swamp deposits are laid down in the flood basins 
back of the natural levees. They are sediments dropped 
from slowly moving water or still water and are silt or 
clay in texture. Soils that formed in this kind of parent 
material, for example, Alligator and Sharkey soils, are 
very slowly permeable and poorly drained. 

The pattern of coarser sediments near the channel and 
fine sediments in the back swamps is common along the 
Tensas and Mississippi Rivers, as well as along old 
abandoned river courses. Many old abandoned cutoffs and 
oxbow lakes are left as evidence of former river courses. 
In places where natural levees have been cut out, silty or 
sandy sediments have been spread over the back-swamp 
clays. Thus, the normal pattern of sediment distribution 
has been destroyed, and in places beds of alluvium of 
widely contrasting textures have been superimposed. Ex- 
amples of soils formed in this type of parent material are 
Sharkey silt loam, which formed in silt loam over clay, 
and Newellton soils, which formed in clay over silt loam 
or very fine sandy loam. 

In general, the soils that form in silty and sandy parent 
material have a lower capacity to hold nutrients than those 
that form in clay, but they are productive because of their 
greater ability to transmit water. They contain an 
abundance of weatherable minerals that release the 
nutrients needed for plant growth. 

In Tensas Parish, the dominant clay minerals of soils 
developed in the alluvium are montmorillonite, mica-illite, 
and vermiculite. Less significant and in smaller amounts 
are feldspar, quartz, and iron. 


Relief 


The shape of the landscape influences soil formation be- 
cause it affects drainage, erosion, plant cover, and soil 
temperature. 

Most of Tensas Parish is nearly level or has a slope of 
less than 3 percent. In some parts, mainly in areas of 
ridge-swale relief, the slope is as much as 8 percent. 

The variations in relief, even though slight, affect the 
soils of the paral For example, Robinsonville and Bruin 
soils formed in the same permeable parent material. The 
gently sloping Robinsonville soils are on the crests of the 
ridges and receive no extra runoff from surrounding areas. 
They are well drained and have a brown, unmottled, 
weakly developed subsoil. The nearly level Bruin soils re- 
ceive more runoff than Robinsonville soils. They have a 
fluctuating water table, are moderately well drained, and 
have a dark-brown, mottled, moderately well developed 
subsoil. 

Some areas of the parish are characterized by ridge- 
swale topography. The ridges and swales are low and 
parallel and are generally several hundred feet long and 


no more than 150 feet wide. The difference in elevation is 
about 1 to 6 feet. Water generally stands in the swales dur- 
ing winter and early in spring. An example of a soil that 
has ridge-swale relief is Alligator clay, undulating. 


Age of landform 


Time is required for soil formation—usually long peri- 
ods. The length of time that soil-forming forces have been 
able to act on parent material is commonly reflected in the 
characteristics of the soil. 

The soils in Tensas Parish range from young soils that 
have little or no development to older soils that have some- 
what pronounced development. 

Commerce silt loam is an example of a young soil. It 
retains most of the characteristics of its alkaline, loamy 
parent material, except for a darkening of the surface 
layer and a weakly developed B horizon. The Dundee soil is 
an example of an older soil that formed in the same kind 
of parent material. It has a subsoil of very acid clay loam 
that bears little resemblance to the original parent 
material, 

Figure 8 shows how pH changes with increasing depth 
in the fresh alluvial sediments of the Commerce and 
Dundee soils. Since the topography is similar for both 
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Figure 8.—pH of soils of differing ages. 
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soils, it is assumed that the lower the pH, that is, the 
more acid the soil, the more leaching, and presumably, the 
older the soil. 


Representative Soil Horizons 


The action of the soil-forming factors is reflected in 
the soil profile, which is a succession of horizons, or layers, 
from the surface down to unaltered parent material. The 
horizons differ in one or more properties, such as color, 
texture, thickness, structure, consistence, porosity, and 
reaction. 

The major horizons in the soils of the parish are ochric 
epipedons, cambic horizons, and argillic horizons. 

ll of the soils of the parish have ochric epipedons (A 
horizons). Ochric epipedons are typically light colored 
and contain some organic matter. Even if they are dark 
colored, they are too thin to qualify as mollic epipedons. 

The argillic and cambic horizons are typically subsoil 
horizons, but after erosion or land leveling, they may occur 
at the surface. Three soils of the parish, Dundee, Goldman, 
and Tensas, have argillic horizons. Argillic horizons have 
a significant accumulation of silicate clays. The clay films 
on the surface of peds indicate a downward movement of 
clay from the epipedons (A horizons). 


1 Argillic (Bt) 
H Horizon 


DUNDEE 


CREVASSE 


The Newellton, Tunica, Commerce, and Bruin are ex- 
amples of soils that have cambic (B) horizons. These are 
horizons in which soil-forming processes have altered the 
earthy parent material enough to form structure, to liber- 
ate free iron oxides and to form silicate clays. 

Included with the Commerce soils are a few small areas 
that have mollic epipedons, or a thick, dark-colored A 
horizon in which there is a significant accumulation of 
organic matter. These areas are adjacent to Indian mounds 
and are included with Commerce soils. 

Some of the soils of the parish lack cambic or argillic 
horizons. The letter “C” is used to designate horizons 
below the epipedon in these soils. The Crevasse soil, for 
eens lacks diagnostic horizons. It has an ochric 
epipedon over earthy parent material that is only slightly 
altered, 

Figure 9 shows three strongly contrasting soil profiles. 
The Dundee soil has an argillic horizon. The Crevasse 
soil, which is very young, lacks developed horizons. The 
Leon soil, though not correlated in Tensas Parish, is used 
to show a soil that formed under different environmental 
conditions. It has a developed spodic subsoil horizon. 
Spodic horizons have an accumulation of iron and organic 
matter that has been leached from the overlying surface 
horizons. 


Ochric (A) 
Epipedon 


Spodic ( Bh) 
Horizon 
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Figure 9.—Three strongly contrasting soil profiles. The Leon soil formed under different vegetation from that in Tensas Parish and 
in a different climate. 
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Grouping of the Soils in Higher Categories 


The purpose of soil classification is to help us remember 
the significant characteristics of soils, to assemble our 
knowledge about them, to see their relationships to one 
another in their environment, and to develop principles of 
their behavior and response to manipulation. Then 
through the use of soil maps, these principles can be ap- 
plied to specific fields and other tracts of land. 

For this purpose, the current classification system was 
designed (/4). Adopted in 1965 in the United States, by 
the Bonnets Soil Survey, it replaces the revised classi- 
fication of Baldwin, Kellogg, Thorp (2) and Thorp and 
Smith (22). 

The current classification is a comprehensive system de- 
signed to accommodate all soils. In this system, classes are 
defined in terms of observable or measurable properties, 
selected primarily to group soils of similar morphological 
characteristics. The properties selected, however, have 
either affected soil genesis or resulted from soil genesis. 
This system has a technical nomenclature that is both con- 
notative and distinctive. 

There are six categories in the current system. Begin- 
ning with the most inclusive, these categories are the order, 
the suborder, the great group, the subgroup, the family, 
and the series. There are few classes in the highest category, 
the order, and many classes in the lowest category, the 
series. Soils that are similar in important characteristics 
are grouped at each level in the system. For example, 
Sobers of common properties that tend to give 

road climatic grouping of soils are used to separate the 
orders. Two exceptions are the Entisols and Histosols, 
both of which occur in many different climates. The prop- 
erties used to separate the suborders are primarily those 
that reflect either the presence or the absence of water- 
logging, or of soil differences that result from differences 
in climate or vegetation. 

The great groups are separated on the basis of uni- 
formity of kinds and sequences of major soil horizons and 
features. The horizons used are those in which clay, iron. 
or humus accumulate, or those in which a pan forms an 
interferes with root development or water movement. 
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The subgroups are subdivisions of the great groups. 
They consist of the central (typic) segments or intergrades 
that have, in addition to properties of the great group, one 
oe oe properties of another great group, suborder, or 
order. 

The families are separated within a subgroup primarily 
on the basis of properties important to the growth of plants 
or to engineering behavior. These properties include tex- 
ture, mineralogy, reaction, soil temperature, permeability, 
thickness of horizons, and consistence. 

The series is a group of soils that have major horizons 
that are similar, except for texture of the surface layer, 
in important characteristics and in arrangement in the 
profile. 


Classification of the Soils 


The twelve soil series of Tensas Parish are classified as 
shown in table 8. The Tensas and Dundee soils are Alfisols. 
Dundee soils are placed in the Aeric Ochraqualf subgroup, 
and Tensas soils in the Chromudertic Ochraqualf sub- 
group. Both soils are somewhat poorly drained to poorly 
drained and have an argillic horizon in which low-chroma 
colors are predominant. Both need drainage. Tensas soils 
are finer textured than Dundee soils. Goldman soils also 
are Alfisols, but. because of better natural drainage and 
brighter colors in the argillic horizon, they are placed in 
the Aquic Hapludalf subgroup. 

Fluvents and Psamments are the only Entisols mapped 
in Tensas Parish. These are the young soils of the flood 
plains. Robinsonville soils are placed in the Typic Udiflu- 
vent subgroup, and the sandier Crevasse soils in the Typic 
Udipsamment subgroup. Both soils are well drained. 

Inceptisols are widespread throughout Tensas Parish. 
These are the soils that have slight profile development. 
Haplaquepts are the wet, gray-colored soils that require 
drainage if they are to be used for cropping. Mhoon soils 
are the wettest and have the grayest colors. They are classi- 
fied in the Fluventic Haplaquept subgroup. Newellton soils 
are better drained than Mhoon soils, have a brown sub- 
surface soil layer, and are classified in the Aeric Fluventic 


TABLE 8.—Classisication of the soils of Tensas Parish 


Series ! Family Subgroup Order 
Alligator. -.________-_.__- Very fine, montmorillonitic, acid, thermic_________- Inceptisols. 
Bruin. Coarse-silty, mixed, thermic. _________ Inceptisols. 
Commerce__ Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic_ Inceptisols. 
Crevasse____ Mixed, thermic_...--_.___.--_____ Entisols. 
Dundee Fine-silty, mixed, thermic__ Alfisols. 
Goldman-_- Coarse-silty, mixed, thermic. _ ___ Alfisols. 
Mhoon-_ -_- Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic. _______ Inceptisols. 
Newellton. Clayey over loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Inceptisols. 
Robinsonville__ Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic......_...... | Typic Udifluvents_________ Entisols. 
Sharkey Very fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic_ Vertic Haplaquepts- - - ----- Inceptisols. 
Tensas__ Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic________..___----- Chromudertic Ochraqualfs_. Alfisols. 
Tunica. Clayey _over loamy, montmorillonitic, nonacid, | Vertic Haplaquepts__--_-.---------- Inceptisols. 

ermic. 


' New soil series must be established and concepts of some estab- 
lished series, especially older ones that have been used little in 
recent years, must be revised in the course of the soil survey pro- 
gram across the country. A proposed new series has tentative 
status until review of the series concent at State, regional, and 
national levels of responsibility for soil classification result in a 


judgment that the new series should be established. All of the soil 
series described in this publication except the Bruin and Tensas 
series were established before this survey was made. The Bruin and 
Tensas series had tentative status when the survey manuscript 
was sent to the printer. 
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Haplaquept subgroup. Sharkey, Alligator, and Tunica 
soils contain a large amount of swelling clay. These soils 
shrink and crack when dry and are unstable for use in 
highways and foundations. They are classified in the 
Vertic Haplaquept subgroup. Bruin soils, which occur 
along natural levees, are moderately well drained. They 
have brown soil colors and some gray mottles in the lower 

art of the ee The Bruin series is placed in the Aquic 
Huvertic ‘utrochrept subgroup. 


Laboratory Data 


The physical and chemical properties of selected soils of 
seven series in Tensas Parish are shown in table 9. The 
profiles of these soils are described in the section “Descrip- 
tions of the Soils.” Samples of Commerce and Dundee soils 
were analyzed by the SCS Soil Survey Laboratory in 
Lincoln, Nebr. Samples of Alligator, Bruin, Goldman, 
Robinsonville, and Sharkey soils were analyzed by the Soils 
Laboratory of the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Methods of Sampling and Analysis 


Seven samples were collected from pits at different loca- 
tions. The samples were air dried, rolled, and crushed, and 
a suitable subsample was passed through a 2-millimeter, 
square-holed sieve. The results reported in table 9 are on 
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an oven-dry basis. Essentially the same procedures were 
used by both laboratories except for the determinations of 
clay and of extractable calcium and magnesium. 

e Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station deter- 
mined particle size by using a modification of the Bouyucos 
hydrometer procedure. The Soil Survey Laboratory deter- 
mined particle size by the pipette method (6, 7,9). Water 
content at 14 bar was determined on natural soil pieces, 
using pressure plate apparatus. Water content at 15 bar 
was determined on sieved samples, using pressure mem- 
brane apparatus (13, 17). The Soil Survey Laboratory 
determined bulk density on clods equilibrated at 14 bar. 
The Louisiana Experiment Station determined bulk den- 
sity on clods in a moist field state. Extractable bases were 
determined by the Louisiana Experiment Station on orig- 
inal ammonium acetate extracts with a Beckman DU flame 
spectrophotometer, but the Lincoln Soil Survey Labora- 
tory extracted calcium as calcium oxalate and magnesium 
as magnesium ammonium phosphate (11). Extractable 
acidity was determined by the triethanolamine method 
(11). The cation exchange capacity was determined by 
direct distillation of adsorbed ammonia (11). Organic 
carbon was determined by a modification of the Walkley- 
Black wet-combustion method (7). The measurements of 
pH were determined by a glass electrode, using a soil-water 
ratio of 1:1. Iron was extracted from the soil with sodium 
hydrosulfite and was determined with standard potassium 
dichromate (5). Available phosphorus was determined by 
the Bray strong acid method. 


TaBe 9.—Physical 
[Dashes indicate 


Particle-size distribution 
Soil type and sample number Horizon Depth 
Very fine I. es 
Total | coarse | (1-0.5 | (0.5-0.25 | (0.25- | (0.10-0.05 . than 
(2~1 mm.) mm.) 0.10 mm.) mm.) 0.002 
mm.) mm.) 
In. Ped. Pd. 
Alligator clay (S64La—54-6). 1to6 34.3 62.7 
6 to 13 33. 3 65.3 
13 to 20 36.0 61.8 
20 to 30 42.5 54.5 
30 to 42 32.2 67.4 
42 to 54 31.8 68. 2 
§4°t0.60.) one ote | cote | ewe lb ok | Skea] seeecceore | ecects.| <S25-= 
Bruin silt loam (S64La~ 0to7 63.4 11.2 
54-2). 7 to 10 60. 2 19.8 
10 to 18 62.5 18.4 
18 to 24 56. 5 9.9 
24 to 34 51.0 8.9 
34 to 46 58.1 8.9 
46'to:64: |s222-) | ssaecl. | Shscee | post scd | Se aee ss esccsecee [isesecc|imereee 
450560) shoes. oot k Mooetct leecccee es lees ce cease | ecechs thot eses 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Interpretation of Soil Characterization Data° 


All of the soils sampled, the analyses of which are shown 
in table 9, formed in alluvium of the Mississippi River. 

Alligator soils are more acid than Sharkey soils and have 
less available phosphorus and higher bulk density. Both 
soils contain carbonates, but the carbonates are at a greater 
depth in Alligator soils. The more acid reaction and the 
greater depth to carbonates indicate that Alligator soils 
are more strongly leached than Sharkey soils, These dif- 
ferences are presumed to be caused by differences in age. 

Dundee soils are more acid and have lower base satura- 
tion than Commerce soils. Commerce soils have about. 85 
percent of the exchange capacity saturated with bases, and 
Dundee soils about 70 percent. Dundee soils have higher 
bulk density and lower porosity than Commerce soils. 
Such differences indicate stronger leaching in Dundee soils. 
Hence, Dundee soils are presumed tobe the older. 

Goldman soils are the most acid of the soils that formed 
in medium-textured parent material, Bruin soils are inter- 
mediate, and Robinsonville soils are the least acid. Gold- 
man soils have about 65 percent of the exchange capacity 
saturated with bases, Bruin soils about 75 percent, and 
Robinsonville soils about 80 percent. The data indicate that. 
Goldman soils are more leached and more weathered than 
the other two soils. Goldman soils are presumed to be older 


°*KeitH K. Youne, soil correlator, SCS, Alexandria, La., and 
Dr. A. G. CALDWELL, professor of agronomy, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, prepared this section. 
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than the other two soils because they are more strongly 
leached and they have the greater translocation of clays. 

Bruin, Commerce, and Robinsonville soils are the least 
acid of all the soils analyzed. They are high in phosphorus. 
Alligator soils are the most acid and are low in phospho- 
rus. Bruin and Commerce soils have the highest available 
water capacity (14-bar minus 15-bar moisture) of all the 
soils analyzed. They also have the highest silt content. 

Estimates of dominant clay minerals are given in table 
10, Samples were taken from certain horizons of the same 
soils selected for the analyses reported in table 9. The 
coarse (2.0-0.2 micron) and fine (less than 0.2 micron) 
clays were separated from the selected horizons. The esti- 
mates were based on X-ray diffraction data. 

In general, montmorillonite dominates the finer fraction. 
The percentage of mica-illite, kaolinite, and quartz in this 
fraction is generally less than 10. Vermiculite generally 
dominates the coarse fraction. The percentage of vermic- 
wlite is more than 40 in most horizons, and the percentage 
of kaolinite and quartz is less than 10. The percentage of 
mica in the coarse fraction is less than minimum reportable 
amount and is not shown in table 10. 

The uniformity in the proportions of the minerals 
within the clay fractions of these soils indicates a similar 
origin for the clays. The lack of minerals other than mont- 
morillonite in the fine clay from the Dundee soil indicates, 
most likely, that the Dundee soil is more highly weathered 
than any of the other soils. The main differences in the 
physical and chemical properties must be attributed to 
differences other than basic mineralogical composition. 


and chemical data 
analyses not made] 
om 
Water content Extractable cations Cation 
Bulk density (meq. per 100 grams of soil) Extract- | exchange | Organic | Reaction | Extract- | Available 
— — ¥-bar able capacity | carbon (1:1) able iron | phospho- 
Extractable bases acidity | (NH,OAc) as Fe Tus 
\-bar | 15-bar + 
Ca Mg Na K 
Parts per 
Pet. Pet. Gm. jee. Meq./100 gm. | Meq./100 gm. Pet. pH million 
Sees de DET Bsc. ta ds oct kts 19.7 7.5 0.3 0.9 17.8 40.1 2. 06 4.8 55 
biceete 26.440. cee nce 21.3 8.2 4 ae 19.8 41.4 1.25 4.8 45 
36.4 25.3 1.20 19.8 7.8 .6 7 16.2 40.1 . 87 5.0 50 
33.7 22.5 1,32 19.6 8.1 a] -6 13.2 37.3 - 53 5.2 70 
39. 2 27.7 1.26 25.6 11.5 1.4 .9 13.2 43.4 - 52 5.2 45 
37.6 26.3 1.36 28.2 12.2 1.9 9 8.7 44.7 44 6.6 50 
1.8 me. -4 4.0 9.8 - 59 5.4 245 
2.9 <2 .3 4.3 15.4 - 35 6.2 215 
3.0 2 .3 4.1 14.8 .29 6.2 225 
2.0 .2 2 2.6 9.6 14 6.3 305 
2.3 +2 <2 2.2 8.8 -10 6.5 295 
2.7 .2 72 1.6 8.8 -10 7.4 335 


278-979 O - 68 - 5 
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TaBLE 9.—Physical and 
Particle-size distribution 
Sand 
Soil type and sample number Horizon Depth Silt Clay 
Very | Coarse | Medium Fine Very fine (0.05— (less 
Total | coarse | (1-0.5 | (0.5-0.25 | (0.25- | (0.10-0.05 | 0.002 than 
(2-1 mm.) mm.) 0.10 mm.) mm.) 0.002 
mm.) mm.) mm.) 
In. Pet. Pet Pet. Pe. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet, 
Commerce silt loam 0to6 26.2 (4) () .2 3.1 22.9 64.1 9.7 
($63La-54-1). 6 to 10 24.5 (1) @) 1 2.9 21.5 63.5 12.0 
10 to 19 12.4 (!) @) () 2.1 10.3 55.7 31.9 
19 to 25 16.5 (0) @) a1 1.8 14.6 58.4 25.1 
25 to 32 22.4 (2) +2 12 1.0 21.0 56.7 20. 9 
32 to 36 15.9 (0) ol Pal ad 15.0 58.4 25.7 
36 to 44 24.4 () -2 +2 11 22.9 62.2 13.4 
44 to 54 14.6 () al al .8 13. 6 70.9 14.5 
54 to 60 1.5 () Bet () al 1.3 56.5 42.0 
60 to 62 2.0 (1) @) (2) ol 1.9 76.0 22.0 
62 to 70 -6) @ (0) @) e) .6) 62.4] 37.0 
Dundee silt loam (S63La— Oto 5 44,8 () eal 12 43 40, 2 42.8 12.4 
54-3). 5 to 8 44.8 @) fd 2 42 40. 3 42,9 12.3 
8 to 15 27.9 Q) -l al 1.0 26.7 42.4 29. 7 
15 to 23 30.7 @) el al 2.5 28.0 42.3 27.0 
23 to 30 44.3 v1 2 2 9.3 34.5 35.0 20. 7 
30 to 41 57.6 Q) 2 .2 91 48.1 28.7 13.7 
41 to 53 36. 1 Q) 2 .3 3.5 32.1 49.2 14.7 
53 to 65 52.5 Q) wide .2 9.3 42.9 38. 6 8.9 
65 to 76 36. 2 Q) al 2 7.2 28.7 49.0 14.8 
76 to 90 29.6 (1) 1 .2 6.0 23. 3 53. 6 16.8 
90 to 102 76.3 Q) ol .6 39.9 35.7 18.7 5. 0 
Goldman very fine sandy Oto 5 93.9) | 2ece52-] sees 51.6 14.5 
loam (864La-54~4). 5 to 9 35. = 449 19.3 
9 to 18 56. 7 27.6 15.9 
18 to 24 73. * 14.0 12.7 
24 to 32 . = 16.5 14.1 
32 to 44 ie 39.1 17. 2 
44 to 60 23.9 1.8 
60 to 72 eo} seteeesd | |eetiad: | seecewes | cick, Pes 
M2088" | ec os20:| gos oei||oeeese? | seeseuces, | mesic /|ek seeceeues | beeeee |-e2encce 
Robinsonville very finesandy | Ap_--------_| Oto8 | 26.9 )-_.___ | -__L_. 61.4 11.7 
loam (S864La~54~1). 2 60.1 12.5 
< 29.1 7.3 
4 29.9 6.3 
i 54.3 8.6 
- 59.4 6.3 
hs 69.7 9.9 
enemas 61.6 9.9 
Sharkey clay (S64La-54-7). | Ap_----.--_| Oto5 | _2-.--0 | 22-22 | elle 22.8 77.2 
€ 15.8 84.2 
S 13.3 86.7 
2 12.5 87.5 
& 17.4 82.6 
38 to 50 2.5 Mizec 2, |ek ose 20. 4 77.1 


1 Less than minimum reportable amount. 
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TENSAS PARISH, LOUISIANA 


chemical data—Continued 
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General Nature of the Parish 


Tensas Parish, once a part of Concordia and Madison 
Parishes, was established by Acts of the Louisiana State 
Legislature in 1843 and 1861. It was named for a tribe of 
Indians who lived within its boundaries when it was first 
settled by the French. St. Joseph is the parish seat. 

The population was slightly more than 19,000 in 1900 
but decreased to less than 12,000 by 1960. It is largely 
rural. Each of the three towns in the parish—-St. Joseph, 
Newellton, and Waterproof—has a population of less 
than 2,000. 


Farming 


Tensas Parish has always been a farming area. The 
early economy was based on the plantation system, and 
cotton was the main crop. 

The total acreage of cotton decreased steadily after 
1945, but the yield per acre increased because of the de- 
velopment of better varieties, improved drainage, the use 
of only the more productive soils for the crop, and the 
improvement in methods of management. 

The acreage of soybeans increased from 2,487 in 1945 
to 21,522 in 1964. Soybeans grow well on most of the soils 
in the parish. Higher yielding varieties have been devel- 
oped recently, and there are good markets and no acreage 
controls. 

Acreages of corn, wheat, and oats decreased after 1945. 

The acreage in pasture increased after 1945. Most. farm- 
ers raise livestock. The number of beef cattle was esti- 
mated to be nearly 27,000 head in 1964. 

Several thousand acres of woodland are cleared each 
year, mainly for growing soybeans or for pasture. 

The number of farms decreased after 1945, but the aver- 
age size of farms increased from 109 acres in 1945 to 442 
acres in 1964. 


Natural Resources 


Timber, water, oil, and gas are the principal natural 
resources of Tensas Parish. Large areas of woodland have 
good stands of southern hardwoods, and much of the wood- 
land has been developed to support industries for sawlogs, 
pulpwood, and specialty products. 

The Mississippi River, the perennial streams, and the 
drilled wells provide an adequate supply of water for live- 
stock and for industrial and domestic use. Coarse sand and 
gravel underlie the alluvial plain of the Missiscip yp... .. 
and yield ample supplies of water to wells throughout the 
parish. The base of these water-bearing beds is at a depth 
of 100 to 175 feet. The towns of St. Joseph, Newellton, and 
Waterproof obtain their water supply from wells 125 to 
140 feet deep. The well water in Tensas Parish requires 
softening and iron removal before it is suitable for pubhe 
supply. 

Mineral development has been continuous since the dis- 
covery of oil fields at Holly Ridge and Lake St. John in 
the early 1940’s. Today, there are about 20 fields in the 
parish producing oil and gas. The oil field at Lake St. 


John, in the southernmost part of the parish, is the site of 
a recycling plant. The largest of the more recently discov- 
ered fields are Killens Ferry, Locust Ridge, Rodney Is- 
land, and Buckhorn. There are natural gas extraction 
plants at both Locust Ridge and Killens Ferry. 


Climate 


Tensas Parish has the humid, warm, temperate climate 
characteristic of the southeastern part of the United 
States, In summer the prevailing southerly winds provide 
a moist tropical climate. Occasionally, the pressure dis- 
tribution causes hot dry weather, which if prolonged, de- 
velops into droughts of varying severity. In winter the 
parish is subjected alternately to moist tropical air and dry 
polar air, and sometimes there are sudden and extreme 
changes in temperature. Cold spells are usually of short 
duration. 

Freezing temperatures occur on an average of 34 days 
per year, and temperatures of 90° F. or higher on an aver- 
age of 87 days. From May through October, temperatures 
are 90° or higher about 11 percent of the time and 80° or 
higher about 37 percent of the time. From November 
through April, temperatures are 70° or higher about 15 
percent of the time and below 50° about 82 percent of the 
time. Temperatures of 20° or lower occur at least once each 
winter in 8 out of 10 years. There is a 50-percent chance of 
a freeze after March 18 and before November 2, and a 20- 
percent chance of a freeze after April 1 and before October 
22, The average frost-free period is 229 days per year. The 
average temperature is 80.6° in summer and 51.8° in 
winter. 

The average annual rainfall is 53.92 inches. About 16 
inches falls in spring and is generally well distributed. 
Although spring is rarely too dry for good growth of 
crops, at times it is too wet. Occasionally, precipitation is 
inadequate in summer, and occasionally, it is excessive 
and seriously affects the growth of crops. Fall is normally 
the driest of the three major growing seasons. In some 
years, however, crops are damaged by heavy rainfall. Pro- 
longed wet weather in fall not only delays harvest but at 
times delays crop maturity. As a result, crops are occa- 
sionally damaged by freezing temperatures. Wet weather 
in fall also affects some crops directly. For example, it 
lowers the quality of cotton and causes boll rot. 

Winters are characterized by cloudy, cool weather. 
There are short periods of freezing temperatures, but win- 
ters are mild enough so that small grain, tall fescue, rye- 
grass, and some legumes continue to grow. Infrequently, 
winter storms accompanied by strong winds, hail, and ice 
damage trees and utility wires. 

The relative humidity is 60 percent or more 71 percent 
of the time and below 40 percent only 8 percent of the 
time. When the temperature is 90° or higher, relative 
humidity seldom exceeds 79 percent. 

Table 11 shows, by months, the average, the absolute 
maximum and the absolute minimum temperatures at St. 
Joseph, La. The table also gives the average amount of 
rainfall for each month, the amounts in the driest and 
wettest years of record, and the average amount of 
snowfall. 
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TaBLE 11.—Temperature and precipitation at St. Joseph, La. 
[Elevation 78 feet] 


Temperature ! Precipitation ? 
Month Average Absolute Absolute Average Driest Wettest Average 
maximum minimum year 1924 year 1940 snowfall 
OF, °F, °F. In. In. In. In. 
51.1 88 10 5. 80 3. 36 9. 57 0.5 
50. 2 84 -8 5.94 6. 68 2. 89 2.4 
52.6 87 2 5.53 3. 48 7.48 2 
51.3 88 —8 17.27 13. 52 19. 94 3.1 
58.3 92 19 6.25 5. 28 4,53 @) 
65.1 94 29 5.35 3. 49 21.80 0 
72.6 101 32 4. 67 4,35 1, 22 0 
65. 3 101 19 16. 27 13. 12 27. 55 (0) 
79.3 103 47 3. 64 1.56 4,18 0 
July_-- 81.4 103 53 5. 05 12 16. 04 Q 
August_-__ 81.2 104 52 3.21 31 2.35 0 
Summer. 80. 6 106 47 11. 90 1.99 22. 57 0 
75.9 106 37 2.40 1. 62 2.76 0 
66.2 96 23 2.00 - 04 1.39 0 
55.9 90 16 4. 08 +13 9. 23 Q) 
66.0 106 16 8. 48 1.79 13. 38 @) 
65.8 106 —8 53. 92 30. 42 83. 44 3.1 


1 Average temperature based on data for the period 1931-52; 
highest and lowest temperatures based on data for the period 
1908-58. 


Physiography and Geology’ 


Tensas Parish is an alluvial area that is largely between 
the Mississippi River and the eastern escarpment of Macon 
Ridge. Its landforms include flooded back swamps and the 
natural levees built up by aggrading streams. 

Much of the parish is on ridges and in swales. The relief 
is level to undulating. The parish slopes gently to the 
southwest from an elevation of 85 feet above sea level in 
the northeastern part to an elevation of about 50 feet in 
the southwestern corner. The low alluvial divides and 
meandering ridges are generally less than 5 feet above 
the level of the plain. 

Drainage is away from the Mississippi River levee, in 
a southwesterly direction, and away from the Tensas River, 
in an easterly direction. Consequently, water accumulates 
in the center of the parish but is carried back to the Tensas 
River through Clark Bayou, Choctaw Bayou, Van Buren 
Bayou, and Tensas Bayou. 

Geologically, the soils of Tensas Parish are young. It 
is probable that the alluvium from which the soils origi- 
nated was deposited after the last main retreat of the 
Wisconsin Glaciers by the Mississippi River (4). This 
alluvium is approximately 50 to 125 feet thick. 

McFarlan (8) has shown that similar materials in south- 
ern Louisiana were generally deposited within the last 
5,000 years. The history of this period is one of almost 
constant change. It is probable that many years ago the 
Mississippi River occupied a position near the western 


7C. R. Axers, geologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


2 Average precipitation based on data for the period 1931-52; 
driest and wettest years based on data for the period 1891-1958. 
Trace. 


edge of the parish. Most likely, the river acted then much 
as it does now, creating low, wide natural levees with 
gentle back slopes. It is also likely that flooding was 
prevalent at that time. Later, the Mississippi River prob- 
ably assumed its present position. This movement accounts 
for the oxbow lakes, the swamps, and the sediments from 
floods that, covered or decreased the size of old lakes. The 
result of these changes is a heterogeneous mixture of silt 
and sand over clay, and of clay over silt and sand. 

The length of time the soils have been weathering is 
reflected in the history of the Mississippi River. Alon; 
the present channel of the river, the soils are alkaline an 
show very little profile development, but along the older 
abandoned channels, the soils are acid and show profile 
development. In places, subsequent beds of recent alluvium 
have covered older surfaces. 

There has been no deposition by flooding since the com- 
pletion of the levee along the Mississippi River, except 
where levees have broken. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 


deposited on land by streams. 


Available water capacity. The capacity of a soil to hold water in 


a form available to plants. Amount of moisture held in soil 
between field capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of ten- 
sion, and the wilting coefficient, or about 15 atmospheres of 
tension. 


Clay. As a soil separate, mineral soil particles that are less thar 


0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil 
material that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent 
sand, and less than 40 percent silt. (See also Texture, soil.) 


Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules that consist of concentra- 


tions of compounds or of soil grains cemented together. They 
are of various sizes, shapes, and colors. The composition of 
some concretions is unlike that of the surrounding soil. Cal- 
cium carbonate and iron oxide are examples of material 
commonly found in concretions, 


Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 


lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence are— 


Loose.—Noncoherent ; will not hold together in a mass. 
Friable—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 


between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together 
into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free 
from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft——-When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by wind, running 
water, and other geological agents. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, 
that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. 

O horizon. The layer of organic matter on the surface of a min- 
eral soil. This layer consists of decaying plant residues. 

A horizon. The mineral horizon at the surface or just below an O 
horizon. This horizon is the one in which living organisms 
are most active, and it is therefore marked by the accumu- 
lation of humus. The horizon may have lost one or more of 
soluble salts, clay, and sesquioxides (iron and aluminum 
oxides). 

B horizon. The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B hori- 
zon is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has (1) distinc- 
tive characteristics caused by accumulation of clay, sesqui- 
oxides, humus, or some combination of these; or (2) 
prismatic or blocky structure; or (3) redder or stronger 
colors; or (4) some combination of these characteristics. 
The combined A and B horizons are usually called the solum, 
or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone 
is the solum. 

C horizon. The weathered rock material immediately beneath 
the solum. This layer, commonly called the soil parent 
material, is presumed to be like that from which the over- 
lying horizons were formed in most soils. If the underlying 
material is known to be different from that in the solum, 
a Roman numeral precedes the letter, C. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in production of 
crops. Methods of irrigation are— 

Sprinkler—Water is sprayed over the soil surface through pipes 
or nozzles from a pressure system. 

Graded row.—Water is applied by running small streams in fur- 
rows between crop rows. The rows have a designated fall 
per 100 feet. 

Contour levee.—Water is applied to a nearly level or gently slop- 
ing field that has been divided into strips bounded by low 
earthen levees on the contour. 

Mottling, soil. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors 
that vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indicates 
poor aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as 
follows: Abundance-—few, common, and many; size—fine, 
medium, and coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and 
prominent. The size measurements are these: fine, less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; medium, ranging from 5 millimeters to 15 milli- 
meters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 
inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension. 

Natural drainage. The conditions that existed during the develop- 
ment of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage, which is com- 
monly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation but may be 
caused by the sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets, Seven different classes of natural drainage 
nre recognized. 

Excessively drained soils are commonly very porous and rapidly 
permeable and have low water-holding capacity. 

Somewhat excessively drained soils are very permeable and are 
free from mottling throughout their profile. 

Well-drained soils are nearly free from mottling and are com- 
monly of intermediate texture. 

Moderately well drained soils commonly have a slowly permeable 
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layer in or immediately beneath the solum. They have uni- 
form color in the A and upper B horizons and have mottling 
in the lower B and the € horizons. 

Somewhat poorly drained soils are wet for significant periods ; 
podzoli¢ soils commonly are mottled below a depth of 6 to 16 
inches in the jower A horizon and in the B and C horizons. 

Poorly drained soils are wet for long periods and are light gray 
and generally mottled from the surface downward, although 
mottling may be absent or nearly so in some soils. 

Very poorly drained soils are wet nearly all the time. They have 
a dark-gray or black surface layer and are gray or light gray, 
with or without mottling, in the deeper parts of the profile. 

Permeability. The ability of the soil to transmit air or water. 
Terms used to describe permeability are as follows: very stove, 
slow, moderately slow, moderate, moderatcly rapid, rapid, 
and very rapid. 
pH value. A numerical means for designating acidity and alkalinity 
in soils. A pH value of 7.0 indicates precise neutrality ; a higher 
value alkalinity ; and a lower value, acidity. (See also Reaction, 
soil.) 


Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values or words as follows: 


pH pH 
Extremely acid__ Below 4.5 Mildly alkaline___ 7.4 to 7.8 
Very strongly acid_ 4.5 to 5.0 Moderately 
Strongly acid---__ 5.1 to 5.5 alkaline --_..-- 7.9 to 84 
Medium acid__.-_ 5.6 to 6.0 Strongly alkaline_ &.5 to 9.0 
‘Slightly acid-..-- 6.1 to065 Very strongly 
Neutral __ -- 6.6 to 7.3 alkaline___ 9.1 and higher 


Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments 
0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter, Most sand grains 
consist of quartz, but sand may be any mineral composition. As 
a textural class, soil that is 85 percent or more sand and not 
more than 10 percent clay, (See also Texture, soil.) 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range in 
diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the 
lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a textural 
class, soil that is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent 
elay. (See also Texture, soil.) 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from ad- 


joining aggregates and have properties unlike those of an 
equal mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The prin- 
cipal forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), pris- 
matie (vertical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), 
columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or 
subangular), and granular, Structurcless soils are (1) single 
grain (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive 
(the particles adhering together without any regular cleavage, 
as in many Claypans and hardpans). 

Subbase. A selected soil material used under rigid or flexible 
pavement roads. It makes up the lower portion of the base 
course and is placed directly on the subgrade, 

Subgrade (engineering). The substratum, consisting of in-place 
material or fill material. that is prepared for highway construc- 
tion; does not include stabilized base course or actual paving 
material. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the profile 
below plow depth. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness, The 
plowed layer. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay par- 
ticles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of 
increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy 
sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided by adding 
the words “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine” to the name of the 
textural class. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially of the soil structure, 
in relation to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the 
friable state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity 
and stable, granular structure. A soil-in poor tilth is nonfri- 
able, hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil material, 
ordinarily rich in organic matter, used to topdress roadbanks, 
lawns, and gardens. 

Undulating. Of a soil, having complex slopes; the ridge-swale 
topography of Tensas Parish is an example. Gently undulating 
soils have a slope range of 0 to 3 percent. Undulating soils 
have a slope range of 0 to 8 percent. 
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GUIDE 

{For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the 

[See table 1, p. 5, for approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 
the engineering properties of the soils, turn to the section beginning on p. 29. 


descriptions of wildlife groups] 


Described Capability unit 


Map on 
symbol Mapping unit page 
AcA Alligator clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes 6 
AgB Alligator clay, gently undulating----- 6 
AgD Alligator clay, undulating----------cecerreennn Salah alala el telat tetatelatetatetatalated 7 
BaA Bruin silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopesrrmr metre rte ttn r rrr nner nnn 7 
BaB Bruin silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes--- - 8 
BmB  Bruin-Mhoon complex, gently undulatinge--*reercme cer ntt enn nnn nnn nnn nn 8 
Bruineroe ere enn rene es ccc nn cnr s reece eesasccacmenncneanmaawnmnnan an -- 
Mhoone con tease ssc s eres cnn esc nerenenn nnn on = 
BrC Bruin-Robinsonville-Crevasse complex, undulating-~- 8 
Bruine-cn econ sere s er eresanereneranennnnnn ed 
Robinsonville-- == 
Crevassesasch=< sce sss Shere sees e rset a sa cenH 5 <2 
Chc Clayey alluvial land and Sharkey clay, overflow, 0 to 5 percent 
Slopessasenra esse se as cme sereerae ease siceissa Saeco e resi ann sere ess 8 Vw-2 27 
CmA Commerce silt loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes-- = 9 I-1 23 
CmB Commerce silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes----- -- 10 TlIe~1 23 
CnA Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to 1 percent slopes= - 10 Tiw-1 24 
CoB Commerce silty clay loam, gently undulating-- - 10 Tlw-3 24 
CrD Crevasse fine sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes - 10 IVs-1 26 
CsD Crevasse fine sand, overflow, 0 to 8 percent slopes = 11 Vw-2 27 
Dd Dundee silt loam------------e--77- - 11 1-2 23 
De Dundee silty clay loam--------erererrre- -- 12 IIw-2 24 
DgD. Dundee-Goldman-Tensas complex, undulating-- eres 1200 | anne -- 
Dundee=-ss-<<" ss Sc Se cSssscs seen -- re IIIw-6 26 
Goldman- Sains) t9= IIIw-6 26 
Tensas=-=--ss Sorts F ese a sores sass in on IlIw-6 26 
DtB  Dundee-Tensas~Goldman complex, gently undulating~-- ee Toes pias 
Dundee-- oo sated IIIw-6 26 
Tensas- =s os IIIw-6 26 
Goldmann-n-secne reese nner nme e er crne Ane nnmennanannananeneenennanae == IIIw-6 26 
LrC Loamy alluvial land and Robinsonville soils, overflow, 0 to 5 percent 
S1OpPe sre aaa eae eee ee SRL Reena eR Se HERR ee ee Serine SS 13 Vwr2 27 


Mh Mhoon silt Loammnco ner n nner nn ren rere rrr tenn nsec crrnc renner nn 4 Iiwel 24 


TO MAPPING UNITS 
mapping unit and the description of the soils series to which the mapping unit belongs. 


and table 2, p. 27, for estimated yields per acre of the principal crops. For facts about 
See table 3, p. 30, for descriptions of woodland groups and table 7, p. 57, for 


Described Capability unit 


Map on 
symbol Mapping unit page 
Mo Mhoon silty clay loam~-------------- ener n nn en nnn enn nn nner nn nrc n nen rene 14 


NcA Newellton clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes-- S 15 
NeC Newellton clay, 1 to 5 percent slopes--------- 7 15 
NeB  Neweliton silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes- - 15 
NtC  Newellton-Commerce-Tunica complex, undulating-~ = 16 

Newe Ll ton-wceen ener eer n er ern nncennnnrnen - - 

Commerce-- - on 

Tunica ---sesesssere ssc sacs sssesscacaes- = hie 
NuB Newellton-Mhoon silty clay loams, gently undulating- - 15 
NyC Newellton-Sharkey clays, undulating----------- - 16 
Ow Oil-waste Land-----an erence nner nner nnn een enn mene wenn - 16 VIIIs-1 27 
RbC = Robinsonville very fine sandy loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes~ - 17 IIe-1 23 


Se Sharkey clayrqnrnennrcnr rnc nrc nnn nnn cnn nn nen ncn nnn enna n- - 17 IIIw-1 25 
Sf Sharkey clay, overflow-- - 18 Vw-l 27 
So Sharkey silt loam------- - 18 TIIw-3 25 
Ss Sharkey silty clay loam- a 18 IIIw-3 25 
Ta Tensas silty clay------- = 19 TIIw-2 25 
Tb Tensas silty clay loame----------------- - 19 IIIw-2 25 
TcB Tensas-Alligator clays, gently undulating---------e nner nnn nnn nnn nnn ne 190. OP opees is es 
Tensasereernn nen nnn nnn TIS SeSSSe eS Ssen Se eee ee sSSeceSa Seas ss IIIw-5 26 
Alligator = -- TIIw-5 26 
TeD Tensas-Alligator clays, undulating--------------- leet et attend 200 fl sere -- 
TensasssnssohSecssrKoteseate sr sserssnP se seers SSeS seasase Ss sr Sst Ss “= TIIw-5 26 
Alligator = oe IlIw-5 26 
TdB Tensas-Alligator-Dundee complex, gently undulating-~--------------e---8- 200 [| see-= -- 
Tens as sere SSa Serene resem satses ences ss ecsste scence esa ese earls - a IlIw-5 26 
Alligator- aS IlIw-5 26 
Dundee sna naan ne ncn nn nn nnn nn nn nanan e -- IIIw-5 26 
TdD Tensas-Alligator-Dundee complex, undulating --*~----c-en----- renner nan nn- 200 0 | cree -- 
TENSassoseseserssssaKsecessncrecsss ze a IIIw-5 26 
Alligator-- = Led TIIw-5 26 
Dundee=-=- - -- Iliw-5 26 


Tu Tunica Clay sq-n nen nn nn ee nen nn nn nn nr nn nnn nen nnn rn nn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnnn 21 IlIw-1 25 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities.) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http:/Awww.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 
All Other Inquiries 


For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 
Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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LOUISIANA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
TENSAS PARISH, LOUISIANA 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Tensas-Alligator association: Clayey, acid sods on 
ridges and in swales 


Bruin-Robinsonville-Crevasse association: Loamy and 

sandy soils on ridges and in swales 

Alluvial land-Sharkey asseciation: Clsyey, loamy, and 
= sandy deposits subject to overflow, behind the Mississippi 

River levee 

Newelltom Sharkey association: Clayey, alkaline soils on 

ridges and in swales 


Commerce-Bruin-Robinsorville association: Loamy soils on 
natural levees 


Tensas-Dundee-Alligstor association: Clayey and loamy 


bis al natural 
dint Roe Mees soils slong natural levees 
Aave deer omitted uvere their portrays! would couse Dundee-Tensas-Goldman association; Loemy and clayey, acid 
congested appearances on this smail scale map. Soils On ridges and in Swales 


Sharkey-Alligstor-Tunka association: Clayey soils in 
brosd, level areas 
Cs] Newellton-Commerce-Tunica association; Clayey and loamy, 


alkaline soils on ridges anc in swales 
November 1967 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE TENSAS PARISH, LOUISIANA LOUISIANA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


SOIL LEGEND WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Highways and roads National or state 
The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. 
A second copitol letter, A, B, C, or D, shows the slope. 
Most symbols without a slope letter are for nearly level 
soils. 


Dual . = eyetinte Parish veecnies renecnniny Soil boundary 


SYMBOL. 


AcA 
AgB 
AgD 


BaA 
BaB 
BmB 
BrC 


NAME 


Alligator clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
Alligator clay, gently undulating 
Alligator clay, undulating 


Bruin silt loam, O to | percent slopes 

Bruin silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 

Bruin—Mhoon complex, gently undulating 
Bruin—Robinsonviile—Crevasse complex, undulating 


Clayey alluvial land and Sharkey clay, overflow, 
Oto 5 percent slopes 
Commerce silt loam, 0 to | percent slopes 
Commerce silt loam, | to 3 percent slopes 
Commerce silty clay loam, 0 to | percent slopes 
Commerce silty clay foam, gently undulating 
Crevasse fine sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Crevasse fine sand, overflow, 0 to 8 percent slopes 


Dundee silt loom 

Dundee silty clay loom 

Dundee ~Goldman-Tensas complex, undulating 
Dundee~Tensas—Goldman complex, gently undulating 


Loamy alluvial land and Robinsonville soils, overflow, 
O to 5 percent slopes 


Mhoon silt loam 
Mhoon silty clay loom 


Newellton clay, 0 to | percent slopes 

Newellton clay, } to 5 percent slopes 

Newellton silty clay loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Newellton—Commerce—Tunica complex, undulating 
Newellton—Mhoon silty clay loams, gently undulating 
Neweilton—Sharkey clays, undulating 


Oil—waste land 


Robinsonville very fine sandy foam, | to 5 percent slopes 


Sharkey clay 
Sharkey clay, overflow 
Sharkey silt loam 

Sharkey silty clay loam 


Tensas silty clay 

Tensas silty clay loom 

Tensas~Alligator clays, gently undulating 
Tensas—Alligator clays, undulating 
Tensas—Alligator—Dundee complex, gently undulating 
Tensas—Alligator—Dundee complex, undulating 
Tunica clay 


Good motor 
Poor motor 
Trail 


Highway markers 


National Interstate ..... 


US.. 


State or county 


Railroads 
Single track 
Multiple track 


Abandoned 


Trail, foot 

Railroad 

Ferry 

Ford 

Grade 

R. R. over 

R. R. under 
Buildings 

School 

Church 

Cotton gin 

Sawmill... 


Mines and Quarries 


Indian mound 


Pits, gravel or other . 


Power line 
Pipeline 
Cemetery 
Dams 
Levee 
Tanks 


Well, oil or gas 


Reservation ......... 
Land grant 
Small park, cemetery, airport .... 


Land division corners ........ 


DRAINAGE 


Streams, double-line 


Streams, single-line 


Perennial 


Intermittent 


Crossable with tillage 
implements 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements .......... 


Unclassified 


Canals and ditches ......... 
Lakes and ponds 


Perennial 


Intermittent 
Wells, water 


SPINE vreesereseesere 


Marsh OF SWAMP. eecssssesesseeeeeener 


RELIEF 


Escarpments 
Bedrock 
Other 

Prominent peak 


Depressions 


Crossable with tillage 
implements .., 


Not crossable with tillag 
implements ..... eee 


Contains water most of 
the time «2.2. 


flowing 


iN 


ak 


Ve YIN yyy, 


aeUTTEN ET ey ergy yg ttt 


¢ 


Large Small 
sity, 
qt 7 


e"” e 
Su? 
she, 


Ey 
Gin 


and symbol 
Gravel 
Stony, very Stony eon 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 
Gumbo or scabby spot 
Made land 
Severely eroded spot 


Blowout, wind erosion . 


Gully 


Soil map constructed 1967 by Cartographic Division, 


Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1964 cerial 


photographs, Controlled mosaic based on Louisiana 


plane coordinate system, north zone, Lambert 
conformal conic projection, 1927 North American 
datum. 


